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ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 


ee 
High pressure laminate plastic top, Tack- 
board Display Center on rear. 12’x14’’x6” 


Stainless Steel Sink with pump faucet, 5 
gal. fresh water and waste tanks. 
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PORTABLE 
SCIENCE 
DESK 


NO. F 701 


paratus trays and removable Greenlaw arm. 
Gas cock and connection for bottle gas, elec- 
trical receptable with 15’ of cord. Desk is 
mounted on four rubber wheel swivel type 
locking casters. Completely self-contained. 
No connections required. Shipped knocked 
down for easy assembly with screw driver 


only. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE KITS 


QUALITY APPARATUS—SIMPLE TO USE—SAFE FOR CHILDREN 


MAKE SCIENCE REAL TO YOUR STUDENTS 


KIT NO. 1— 

This kit contains apparatus for performing experi- 
ments in CHEMISTRY, LIGHT and SOUND, ELEC- 
TRICITY and MAGNETISM, HEAT and MECHANICS. 
Enough apparatus for performing 150 experiments 
and science projects. Giant Experiment Book in- 
cluded. 


Kit No. 1 Metal Chest $59.50 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS 
CO. CO. 


158 Second Ave., North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Jackson at Broadway 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


KIT NO. 2— 

“Science Kit” contains over 80 pieces of necessary, 
high quality, standard laboratory apparatus, com- 
plete with a Teacher’s Manual, Astronomy Manual 
and Star Chart. 

“Science Kit’ permits easily performed unforget- 
table experiences in: Air—Water—Heat—Light— 
Sound—Magnetism—Electricity—Simple Machines 
—Rocks and Minerals—Earth—Solar System—Food 
—Plants—every area of Elementary Science. 

Kit No. 2 Wood Chest $39.95 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 


CO. PRODUCTS CO. 


1544 Madison Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 


12th and Carter Streets 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Two adjustable Shelves, Two fibre glass ap- 
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NOTICE OUR REDUCED RATES— 
UP TO 24 MONTHS FOR REPAYMENT 
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PERSONAL 
LOANS 


SAe"e* 


Borrow $300.00 to $600.00 


or more... from Fellow 








Teachers .. . on Signature, 





Auto or Furniture! 


“ 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION is owned by !200 Louisiana Teachers. 
Their purpose is to help solve your money problems with NO red tape, One inquiry and One place to 
pay. Now it is easy to get a reliable, confidential and prompt loan from the privacy of your living 
room. Generally, your signature is sufficient. Merely fill out the inquiry below and mail it to 
Teachers-Professional Investment Corporation, P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Easter and income tax time will soon be here—let T.P.I.C. ease 
your payment problem by consolidation. Your monthly payments 
and costs can be reduced as well as having one creditor. 
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PERSONAL LOAN PLANS 
Borrow 20 Pay 24 Pay 


. 


No embarrassment — everything is handled confidentially. Re- (Exclude 
member, when borrowing, borrow from T.P.I.C., owned by your July & 
fellow teachers. Aug.) 

$300.00 $18.00 $15.00 

400.00 24.00 20.00 

TEACHERS—PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORP. 500.00 30.00 25.00 


Owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers 600.00 36.00 30.00 
Your Life is Insured During 


CREED SCOGGINS, General Manager Pertadl af tad 
PHONE DI 4-373! 4609 North Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. oocoee one 
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Serving Teachers of LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPP!, GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and OTHERS 


Send your inquiry to Teachers-Professional Investment Corp., P. O. ! NOTE TO THO Waa 
j Box 270, Baton Rouge, La., for Prompt Loan Service Dear Teacher: 

Our PERSONAL LOAN PLANS are devised 
to aid teachers who need temporary financial 
assistance, either to pay some unexpected 
expense or for some luxury that is desired, or 
to take advantage of a good bargain via a 


; Full Name: 





I Spouse's Name: 
j Home Address: 


EMPLOYED BY: 











‘ted ba cash basis. This type of loan can also pro- 
Ic vide a convenient and economical manner of 
I ounty Sytem consolidating obligations so that monthly pay- 





| Name of School 


| PAYMENT PLAN: 


| : 20 Payment Plan 
Specify—}au Payment Plan 





ments can remain within planned budgets. 
Remember, borrowing wisely is no disgrace; 
on the contrary, it is generally beneficial. 
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| PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION CONCERNING A LOAN a , 

| IN THE AMOUNT OF $ TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVEST. CORP. 
a C. B. ns, 

! Signature ary .. 
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EOGRAPHY FIELD TRIP 





OVERNIGHT STOPS 


ony 19 KINGSPORT, TENN. 
20 LEXINGTON, VA. 


+ ae RICHMOND, VA. 
. ae NORFOLK, VA. 
"6 83 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
os 24 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
. oe WASHINGTON, D. C. 
" 2 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
eee NEW YORK, N. Y. 
« 26 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
"ae BOSTON, MASS. 
ieee BOSTON, MASS. 
2 BOSTON, MASS. 
Aug. 1 ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
" 2 QUEBEC, P.Q. 
- 3 QUEBEC, P.Q. 
" 4 MONTREAL, P.Q. 
ef 5 KINGSTON, ONT. 
6 NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
we 7 DETROIT, MICH. 
a 8 FT. WAYNE, IND. 
” 9 MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


TOUR PRICE $245 INCLUDES 


All transportation and toll charges 

All lodging & porter service for two bags 

Sick and Accident Insurance Policy 

Side trip to Oak Ridge Atomic Energy Plant 

Admission to Natural Bridge 

Admission to Monticello 

City tour of Richmond 

Lecture tour of Exhibit Bldgs. in Williamsburg 

Side trip to Jamestown and Yorktown 

Admission to Mt. Vernon 

Admission to Lee Home 

Lecture tour of Washington, D. C. 

City tour of Philadelphia including Valley Forge 

Lecture tour of New York City including United 
Nations Building and Rockefeller Center. 

Lecture cruise around Manhattan Island 

All-day tour of Boston, Lexington, and Concord 

Round trip to Plymouth ~ 

City tour of Quebec including Montmorency Falls 
and Ste. Anne de Beaupre 

City tour of Montreal including Mt. Royal 

Boat cruise through Thousand Islands 

Tour of Ford River Rouge Plant or Greenfield 
Village and Edison Institute 

9 


4 Semester Hours Credit 





Antiiony, 


Food and tuition are not included in your tour 
price, but it is estimated that $3.50 to $4.00 
will cover the average food cost. 

* * * * * * 


APPLICATION BLANK 








Dr. Ed. Baldwin 

Professor of Geography 

Middle Tennessee State College 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


Please send me additional ‘information 
about your 1960 Summer Field Trip 


aim 


Enclosed is my $50 deposit 





NAME 


ADDRESS 











ake check payable to Middle Tennessee State College 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Picture of your 
band, team or 
class here... 





Quick, easy way 
to raise money for 





your school 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
visual aid equipment, etc. No advance money required—pay 
after sale. Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 























coupon today for details. No obligation. 
‘ - |: <a; SSNGENNNND GUNNS GENES Sms SS LT SS eeierenentee, 
1T4/60 ] 
| STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. 
; Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, 
| and show how we can make amount of money checked below. 
| 
4 | Check Amt. Name 
| you want 
| to raise: Address | 
® I C1 $250 City Zone___State. ! 
a Name of School 
Community Projects Dept. | © $1,000 tsi des 
pa Approx. No. students who will sell. 


Eastman, Ga. 
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TEACHERS -We can save you $ and ¢ 


On Your Automobile Insurance? 


SEND IN THIS FORM FOR QUOTATIONS ON YOUR CAR. 
NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE. 

















Name ___ Address pee eee 
School __ Are you (or spouse) a member of State Educ. Assoc.?> | Yes [] No [J 
Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes (] No [J Male under age 21? Yes Q No 
Do you receive reim‘ursement for any use of your car? Yes [] No [J Your Age 


Married? Yes} Nof[j Do you or your spouse use the car in occupation other than to and from work? Yes] No[] 


Involved in serious accident last five years? If so give details on separate sheet. Yes[] No[] 


DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 

















Voor Miata. Trade Name __ Model No. of Cyl. 
Deluxe, Special, etc. 
Type of Body 2 Cat 2 Se date Motor No. 
Month and Year 
Present Insurance Co. Present Insurance Expires 








List Names and ages of all regular drivers ae FS 














UNDERLINE AMOUNTS OF COVERAGE DESIRED 
First Semi- Semiannual 























annual prem. thereafter 

LIABILIT Y—Bodily Injury and Property saci a mies - or 
50/100/5 (Thousand Dollars). . . ‘ iP a: se a eee $. 
MEDICAL SERVICES—$500, $1000, or $2000 per person. . . . . . .) 
COMPREHENSIVE—Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass breakage, etc. . . 
EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE—Up to $10.00 each use . 
COLLISION AND UPSET—$50 or $100 deductible . 

Total $ $ 

INSURANCE she Soni by the 


COMPANIES TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





W. O. Evers, State Manager, 321 Seventh Avenue, North John E. Stewart, P. O. Box 1143 Joe L. Skelton, 4372 Castle Avenue 
Nashville ALpine 4-3950 Chattanooga WVErnon 1-1676 Memphis 17 MU 5-1603 
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TOUR NASHVILLE 


c 
HAVE WONDERFUL 
a 








Plan now for an educational field trip plus fun-packed hours at 
Fair Park . . . Nashville's Number One Amusement Center, with 
more new rides and amusements this year. 


VISIT HISTORIC NASHVILLE 

See The State Capitol, The Hermitage, The Parthenon, The Belle 
Meade Mansion, Fort Nashboro, The Children’s Museum and many 
other points of interest! 


RELAX—HAVE FUN AT FAIR PARK—AT REDUCED 


RATES! 

April 22, through May 28, 1960, all students get a special group 
rate—1/3 off regular prices on all rides, including the Roller 
Coaster, full-sized Tilt-O-Whirl, Dodgem and new Helicopter. 
There are plenty of FREE picnic tables for ‘‘lunch on the grounds”’. 
Or, if you prefer, you can get hotdogs, hamburgers, sandwiches, 
cold drinks and many other good eats at Fair Park's fine Concession 


Stand. 
Don't wait! Send in this coupon now! 
2 FREE tickets per student issued to each 
sponsor or group leader upon arrival. 


TEACHERS—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
OPPORTUNITY 

To assure that your students can enjoy all the facilities at Fair Park 
to the fullest, fill out this coupon with care. Give definite day and 
time of arrival so that Fair Park can be fully staffed and all rides 
in operation. 

Fill out coupon and send today to: 


FAIR PARK, c/o CULBERTSON ADVERTISING 

1013 SUDEKUM BUILDING, NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE. 

You will be furnished immediately, by return mail, visiting hours and 
rates of places you wish to visit in and around Nashville. 
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EDITORIAL 


You—An Educational Leader 


S we in the teaching profession ask the public of 

Tennessee to increase their support of education 
at all levels, we should first thank them for the past 
progress they have made possible. 

One need not be a statistician to know that, com- 
pared to ten years ago, more children now attend 
better schools, more regularly. Better qualified teach- 
ers, using improved teaching aids present a more com- 
prehensive curriculum than was possible ten years 
ago. 

Nor do we need a slide rule to demonstrate that 
greater dividends on educational investments are re- 
sulting as children remain in school longer, more 
graduate from high school, many more go to college, 
and youth in general improve their earning power 
and the contribution they can make to their com- 
munities, state, and nation, 

For those who like figures, the following might be 
interesting: 


GRADES 1-12 1948-49 1958-59 

Enrollment 638,920 799,320 
High School Graduates 17,820 38,888 
One-Teacher Schools 1,878 492 


$54,727 824 
$89,023 664 


$27,002,249 

$42,833,336 

$11,191,361 $ 6,357,819 

46% college 77% college 
degree degree 

$ 1,581.48 $ 3,538.32 


Local Revenue 

State Revenue 
Federal Revenue 
Teacher Qualification 


Teacher Salaries 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Fall Term Resident Students 18,764 29,042 


State Revenue $ 4,773,221 $14,685,000 
TOTAL STATE EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
$50,305,569 $117,271,900 


After looking at past progress, we must show where 
we are now, and the public must answer whether the 
present program is good enough. 

Only two states, Mississippi and Utah, average larg- 
er classes than Tennessee, according to the latest esti- 
mates. 

From Tennessee, 28.9 per cent of selective service 
registrants were disqualified in 1957, compared with 
a national average of 18.9 per cent. Only nine states 
have a poorer record. 

Last year we ranked forty-third among the 50 states 
in teachers’ salaries. Our average was $3,538 com- 
pared to a national average of $4,939. 
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The state’s contribution of $121 per child in 1957-58 
ranked us twenty-sixth among the states. The average 
was $146. 

In total contributions from all sources for current 
operating costs last year, Tennessee ranked forty- 
eighth among the 49 states reporting. Our average 
was $197.50, compared to $350 for all states. 

Tennesseans spent 3 per cent of their personal in- 
come for public schools in 1957-58, compared with 
a national average of 3.3 per cent. This ranked us 
fortieth among 49 states. 

More important than the past or the present is the 
future. Many parents, citizens and voters ask, ‘““What 
can we do?” Our answer, briefly, must be: 

e Study the problem in the light of what is best for 
young people and your community, state, and na- 
tion. 

e Be informed about educational problems and the 
recommendations in the recent state survey of edu- 
cation made by Tennessee citizens, and in other 
studies. 

e Support measures which will— 

(1) Hold down the size of classes. 

(2) Provide adequate facilities. 

(3) Improve the quality of instruction by paying 

salaries that will— 

(a) draw capable young people into the pro- 
fession. 

(b) keep well-qualified teachers in the profes- 
sion. 

(c) encourage teachers to improve their quali- 
fications. 

(4) Modernize the tax structure so that education 
and other governmental services can be sup- 
ported in a more equitable manner. 

We have for your use an attractive brochure, “A 
Short Short Story about a Big Subject,” presenting 
many of the ideas and facts cited above, along with 
presenting the TEA legislative program of 1961 as a 
means of achieving further progress. Copies are avail- 
able for use with individuals or groups in your com- 
munity. 

Future progress in education depends upon the 
leadership of each of us in the profession. Parents 
and citizens in your community look to you for that 
leadership. 


~~ 








Current 
Issues in 


School 


Finance 





By KENNETH W. TIDWELL ' 


Director of Equalization 
State Department of Education 


8 


Geeeens problems and _ issues 
in the area of school finance are 
many and complex. Some of them 
seem to defy any reasonable solution. 
It is extremely difficult even to de- 
fine others. However a miscellaneous 
group of current problems are being 
discussed by educators and lay citi- 
zens across this country. They are 
being discussed in staff meetings, on 
street corners, television, radio, and 
in the press as well as in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Some of 
these problems may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. Federal Aid or Support 


There seems to be little, if any- 
thing, new to be said about federal 
support for public education. One 
thing that school leaders should 
remember is that the form federal 
participation takes will determine 
future patterns of school finance. 

Although it is too early to evalu- 
ate fully the influence of the latest 
federal aid program for education 
(National Defense Education Act 
of 1958), we know that there has 
been a greater stimulation of effort 
in certain fields such as testing and 
guidance and in the improvement of 
instruction in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science and modern foreign 
languages. At this time it appears 
that the NDEA will be a success as 
far as achieving its goals is con- 
cerned. In fact, it is generally agreed 
that on the whole, federal aid pro- 
grams from the Land Grant Ordi- 
nances of 1785 and 1787 to the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958 have been successful. 

It is to be hoped that any change, 
and it appears likely that there will 
be, will result in a better balancing 
of the load of the cost of public edu- 
cation among the local, state and 
federal governments. It is also hoped 
that if and when the federal govern- 
ment provides new support for edu- 
cation, consideration will be given 
to sound principles of school finance 
which already have been tried and 
proved at the state level. This is not 
to say, however, that the federal 
government should not explore new 
and better methods, 


1Mr. Tidwell is currently Tennessee's 
director for the Southeastern Association of 
School Business Officials, an organization 
devoted to the improvement of school 
business management. This article is from 
his address to the 1960 convention in 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


2. Maintaining the Program 


One perennial problem is that of 
finding enough money to take care 
of the present program, which also 
means providing for expected in- 
creases in enrollment. This provision 
must be made before any thought 
can be given to desired expansions. 


The continued decrease in the pur- | 


chasing power of the dollar compli- 
cates the problem; so does the fact 
that more and more the youth of 
our country are moving from high 
school into college. The high school 
and college phase of the education 
of our children costs more per child 
than does the elementary phase. 


3. Consolidation 


Many local school systems and 
districts are so organized that they 
are extremely costly both in terms 
of quality of instruction and in 
terms of dollars and cents. This ex- 
cessive cost could be alleviated in 
part by consolidation. There is little 
doubt that many school systems and 
schools are much too small to pro- 
vide the excellence of instruction 
needed in this age of man-made 
satellites and space travel. Neverthe- 
less many school administrators of 
small districts who have worked for 
and succeeded in_ consolidating 
schools within their districts, work 
even harder to prevent their district 
from consolidating with another. 

Experience shows that consolida- 
tion will continue to “proceed at a 
snail’s pace” as long as it is left en- 
tirely up to local communities. Per- 
haps reorganization is a better word 
to use than consolidation; and per- 
haps consideration by state govern- 
ments to some method of stimulating 
local action is needed. 


4. The Property Tax 


Approximately 50 percent of the 
property tax in the United States 
goes to support education, yet many 
educators have little or no under- 
standing of how the assessment proc- 
ess works or how abuses have crept 
in. Assessment is often limited to 
some arbitrary and ridiculously low 
amount which is usually the result 
of both ignorance and indifference. 
It appears that a differential prop- 
erty tax with an equitable assess- 
ment is not only a necessity but an 

[Continued on page 28] 
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Lynn Stiles—dedication, motivation, a pattern to follow. 


The Teacher: a Curriculum 


Effective teaching in a small school greatly compensates 


for the variety of offerings possible in larger schools 


RAVELING through outer space, 

or excavating in their own back 

yards students at Kingston Springs 

school in Cheatham County will feel 

at home in their surroundings and 

be familiar with phenomena likely 
to be encountered there. 

Having explored extensively into 
outer space and with missiles and a 
space station still hanging from the 
ceiling creating an atmosphere of the 
next world to be occupied, they 
turned attention to matters at the 
moment more tangible, a sudy of 
geology with emphasis on rocks and 
minerals they could collect in their 
own community or through corre- 
spondence. 

Motivation for their probing into 
the known as well as the not yet 
discovered facts of science is a hand- 
some young teacher, alert to every 
new discovery and teaching aid, 
whose enthusiasm for his major sub- 
ject and the students he teaches 
knows no bounds. 

He carefully evaluates possible ap- 
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proaches to the subject at hand, 
then involves every student in dis- 
covery of new information. They, 
eager to pattern after him, are soon 
completely involved in learning to- 
gether. 

Their enthusiasm was demon- 
strated most vividly recently in a 





study of the science of space. While 
the romantic possibilities of the sub- 
ject fascinate most youngsters, these 
approached it with a firm grasp of 
its importance. As one ninth-grader, 
explained, “We live in such a small 
part of space, we need to know some- 
thing about the rest of it.” 

In three weeks of intensive work 
they did research, made charts and 
scrapbooks, constructed rockets, mis- 
siles, and a space satellite, and wrote 
themes based on their findings. 
There was no need for an examina- 
tion to measure learning. Each stu- 
dent had demonstrated his interest 
in and grasp of factual information. 

The depth of the study is revealed 
in the answers given to questions 
chosen for exploration by commit- 
tees, such as: How could man sur- 
vive in outer space? How are rockets 
made and launched? What is the 
purpose of exploring outer space? 
What part does mathematics play? 
What does our present knowledge 
reveal of the solar system? 

Life in an office facing columns of 
statistics was never so satisfying as 
this learning process is the con- 
clusion of Lynn Stiles, who has 
taught in the county for four years. 
Working as a substitute teacher, he 
became so absorbed in the work he 
resigned his job in a local industry 
to continue work on his degree at 
Austin Peay State College, and re- 
turn to teaching. 

Lynn, and other dedicated teachers 
at Kingston Springs School, offer a 
curriculum broader and more in- 
tensive than the limited course list- 
ings for such small schools can 
indicate. 





They can explain the scientific principles. 














Margaret Batey and Dorothy Davis, language teachers, (standing ), observe students at work in the laboratory. 


“Turn on the Switch” 


Modern language classes at Hillsboro High School are doing just that. 


Sy 


By MARGARET BATEY, 

Spanish Teacher, and 

ALMA PHILLIPS, French Teacher 
Hillsboro High School, Nashville 


HAT is a language laboratory?” 

“What do you do in a booth?” 
“Will all the classrooms look like 
this?” These were the questions of 
students heard up and down the 
halls at Hillsboro High School while 
the Monitor language laboratory 
was being installed last fall. 

This installation has _ brought 
something new into the French and 
Spanish classes. Time is provided for 
listening, repeating and _ record- 
ing the voice of each student, who 
has a private native tutor (French 
or Spanish) through the use of the 
tapes. 

The laboratory has thirty booths, 
equipped with microphones and ear 
phones; fifteen of the booths have 
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tape recorders. Basic conversations 
have been recorded on the tapes by 
native speakers. Each booth is pro- 
vided with a manual in French or 
Spanish which has been taped in the 
corresponding language. The teacher 
selects and plays the tape, which can 
be heard in all thirty booths. This 
is the listening-repeating process. In 
the booths with tape recorders, the 
student goes one step further—he 
listens, repeats, records his own 
voice. He may then play back in 
order to hear and compare his voice 
with that of the native. 

The teacher controls the activity 
of the class from a console which 
has five channels. Two of these are 
for master tapes, one for the built-in 
record player, one for the portable 
tape recorder, while the fifth chan- 
nel is used for a “live” microphone 
or another recorder. The teacher can 
listen and talk directly to the in- 


dividual student without disturbing 
others; or, through the “live” micro- 
phone, she may lecture or give di- 
rections to the entire class. 

From the master tape at the con- 
sole, the teacher, by remote control, 
duplicates the lesson on the fifteen 
tape recorders. This is done before 





Miss Phillips directs the whole class or 
an individual from the teacher’s console. 
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the class hour and is ready when the 
students arrive. While half the class 
is recording, the others listen and re- 
peat to the same tape or a different 
one according to the needs of the 
students. 

In our school there are three 
modern language teachers. Each 
teacher spends two consecutive days 
with her classes in the laboratory. 
This permits her to have four con- 
secutive days of class work in the 
regular textbook. The work done in 
the laboratory is in addition to the 
requirements in the adopted text- 
book. It is possible to do review, 
remedial and accelerated work in 
the class at the same time by means 
of the five channels. There is drill 
in conversation, question and an- 
swer, grammar, and dictation. 
Through the oral-aural process the 
student improves in pronunciation 
and comprehension, intonation and 
enunciation of the language. He 
understands and speaks in sentences 
rather than words, 

This laboratory was made possible 
through Title III of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. Be- 
cause of the large enrollment in 
modern languages at Hillsboro High, 
the language teachers of Davidson 
County voted to install the labora- 
tory there as an experiment. Ap- 
proximately 400 students in 14 class- 
es have used this laboratory. 

Similar laboratories are to be in- 
stalled at three other Davidson 
County Schools: Donelson, Madison, 
and Isaac Litton, 


Students Comment 

“The laboratory improves pro- 
nunciation and enlarges one’s vo- 
cabulary. It is almost like teaching 
oneself.” 

“It forces one to listen and grasp 
complete thoughts and to respond 
with the best pronunciation. It 
makes the course more interesting.” 

“The practice in the laboratory 
helps me to think quickly.” 

“The laboratory helps one to 
think in the language and makes 
him respond with complete sen- 
tences instead of words.” 

“It gives me the feeling that I am 
doing more than just learning 
foreign words; I am getting a con- 
versational knowledge of the lan- 
guage. On the whole, it is a 
challenging thing and it is fun.” 
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Teachers Who Really Taught Me 


By LOUISE BLACKWELL 
Watkins Institute, Nashville 


| beng nothing to do with choos- 
ing my teachers; but I was very 
lucky to have some of them. 
Despite the fact that I went to 
school only six out of twenty-four 
months during the fifth and sixth 
grades, those two short terms stand 
out in my memory. In those two 
school years, I was introduced to 
the English language. 

Now I don’t know whether the 
methods used by our teacher grew 
out of her convictions or the neces- 
sity of the situation. After all, she 
had about forty pupils in one room 
with grades ranging from one 
through seven. She was an older 
person, with years of experience 
behind her; and I believe she knew 
exactly what she was doing. At any 
rate, a good percentage of her stu- 
dents at that time are professional 
people today, who are holding their 
own intellectually. 

When I think back now, it seems 
that I practically stood up the whole 
six months that she taught me. Most 
of the time I was at the blackboard, 
either parsing sentences or working 
arithmetic. And when I _ wasn’t 
standing at the blackboard, I was 
likely to be standing up reading 
aloud or reciting some poem or the 
Gettysburg Address or something 
from the Bible. “ 


WE never slowed down in that 
classroom. How she kept us all busy 
at once seems to be remarkable. She 
did the best she could in teaching 
us to read, to write and to work 
arithmetic. And all that we did 
there involved our language, writ- 
ten and spoken. 

In fact, during the three months 
of my fifth grade year, I become so 
inspired that I actually used my 
lunch recess to put on little plays 
out under the trees. The old school 
building—one room, with a sharp 
roof, and weak pillars on one side 
—was on a low ridge spotted with 





Miss Blackwell is author of The Men Around 
Hurley and another novel, The Eagle’s Shadow 
soon to be published. 


scrub oaks. Some of my little friends 
and I had a shady spot where I 
taught the lines to my plays. 

All the lines were in my head. I 
did not write them down for the 
simple reason that I could not spare 
the paper. My brothers and I had 
to conserve our rough paper tablets 
for all that writing we did in the 
schoolroom. 1 might point out that 
the only pencils we ever had in 
those days were the penny type, 
made out of cedar, with those em- 
barrassing little erasers. The only 
thing I reject from that early ex- 
perience is the penny pencil. 


Tue next teacher who stands out 
in my memory was a high school 
English teacher. She gave me my 
first real opportunity to write 
creatively. I was in the tenth grade, 
with the school year two-thirds gone, 
when we were given an assignment 
to write a short story. I worked hard 
on that assignment and came up 
with a story of family jealousy and 
death and wills. Apparently it had 
a beginning, a middle, an end, and 


a certain amount of suspense 
throughout. We read our stories 
aloud in class and voted for the 


best. My story won. The teacher also 
gave me some praise. I point to this 
as an example of my need for en- 
couragement. 

Of course, everybody needs en- 
couragement for what he :is -doing.: 
And as far as I’m concerned, teach- 
ers come closer to satisfying this 
need in children and young people 
during their school years and all 
the way through college than 
parents do. This is particularly 
true, I think, with regard to the 
student who would or could make 
a career of art or writing. Parents 
as a rule are quite willing for their 
children to display talents for writ- 
ing or art, but they rarely encourage 
the child who would choose to make 
a career in these fields. I don’t know 
why. 

What I do know is that the 
teacher has the opportunity, and I 
would almost say, a profound duty, 
to recognize, encourage, and help 
develop these talents. 





Your Summer Vacation— 
A LIFETIME INVESTMENT 


By EARL E. HENDERSON 
Assistant Director 
NEA Division of Travel Service 


EACHERS travel more and have 

more to gain from travel than 
most other Americans. They can 
benefit from their travels by simply 
applying the lessons they have 
learned in their education courses 
in college. For example, the lesson- 
planning technique can apply equal- 
ly well to travel planning. 

A lesson plan to cover a recrea- 
tional travel experience may seem 
absurd. What is really absurd 
though, is for a teacher to spend 
several hundred dollars on a trip 
and to come back from the trip 
with no broadening of his mental 
horizon. 

To be sure, he'll bring back sou- 
venirs and snapshots. But did the 
hundreds of dollars he spent bring 
him these important understandings 
and experiences: 

a. Did he meet anybody but hotel 
employees, cab drivers, and 
sightseeing guides. 

b. Was he able to interpret what 
he saw in the light of the coun- 
try’s history and geography? 

c. Has any change occurred in his 
attitude toward people of other 
nations? 

Planning ahead can facilitate these 
understandings. A trip plan utiliz- 
ing the lesson-planning technique 
could have these parts: preparation, 
execution, review. 


Preparation for a trip can occur 
over a period of years. Certainly, a 
person contemplating travel in for- 
eign countries can expect that prep- 
aration for the trip will extend 
over a period of months. The selec- 
tion of the tour itinerary and favor- 
able dates for the tour are the 
primary consideration. He may, of 
course, entrust the mechanics of ful- 
filling governmental travel regula- 
tions, buying transportation, and 
making hotel reservations to a com- 
petent travel agent or travel club. 
But he alone must decide what his 
intellectual warm-up will be before 
take-off. 

In addition to reading travel mag- 
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azines and books, much information 
can be gleaned from folders pub- 
lished by the countries to which 
travel is contemplated. A list of na- 
tional information offices that dis- 
tribute these folders is available 
from the Division of Travel Service 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The NEA Travel Division will 
also send, at your request, a selected 
list of foreign subscription publica- 
tions in the English language. A 
few dollars invested in a subscrip- 
tion to one of these foreign maga- 
zines will enable the teacher to keep 
abreast of current thought and news 
in that country. 

It is well to strive for a balanced 
reading program, studying the pre- 
sent-day economy of the country as 
well as the country’s history and 
geography. In some instances, a 
study of the predominant religions 
of a country is essential to an under- 
standing of the country. 


Tre execution phase of the trip 
can be planned as carefully as the 
preparation phase. The teacher may 
call this part of his travel plan an 





“observation guide.” In the observa- 
tion guide he will plan such activi- 
ties as: 

a. Taking photographs—We “see” 
an area better if we are keeping 
picture possibilities in mind. 

b. Carrying guidebooks, language 
phrasebooks, and maps. 

c. Caring for the mechanical de- 
tails of travel: planning as to 
where there will be time to 
send clothing out for launder- 
ing, etc. 

d. Conversing 

. Listening 

Asking questions 

. Note taking or keeping a diary. 
teacher can travel around the 
world and learn very little if he 
does not observe and does not know 
what to observe. The reward for 
the reading a person has done is in 
being enough aware of a country to 
know what to observe when he gets 
there. 
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To round out the trip plan, a re- 
view of the trip should be contem- 
plated. Photographs will be culled 
and organized to form a picture re- 
port. Notes taken en route will be 
revised in the light of the over-all 
experience. The pictorial and word 
reports are ways of protecting the 
investment of several hundred dol- 
[Continued on page 21} 


Weighed in the Balances 


I HAVE weighed myself in the bal- 
ances and, verily I say unto you, I 
found myself “wanting.” I do not 
mean to imply I didn’t have any 
good qualities. I am average, and I 
like to think I am sometimes “very 
good.” Nevertheless, it is a good idea 
to take inventory of ourselves before 
someone else does it for us and finds 
us wanting. But it is good, first of 
all, for better teaching. 

Asa result of the inventory, I found 
the following suggestions helpful to 
me. I pass them on as food for 
thought. 

1. Throw away your useless old 
papers, books, pictures, etc. (Some 
never go out of date.) Start anew 
with fresh, up-to-date ideas—space-age 
type, if you please. 

2. Read! Read! Read! Read any 
and all materials pertaining to your 
profession and to your work es- 
pecially. 

3. Read! Read! Read! Read any 
and all kinds of material not pertain- 
ing to your work. Get a wide and 


varied knowledge of everything every- 
where. 

4. Dare to be different. Get out 
of your “groove.” Dare to “launch 
out in the deep” with some new 
ideas, methods, techniques, etc. 

5. Try a new style in clothing, a 
new hair style, bright colorful ac- 
cessories. Try for a “brisk” appear- 
ance. At the same time be neat, 
modest in attire and always im- 
maculate. 

6. Have a varied program of amuse- 
ment and entertainment for your 
private life. There must be relax- 
ation, and plenty of “just for fun.” 
“A merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine.” (Proverbs 17:22) 

7. Stay physically fit. Eat right, 
sleep right. It is essential that we 
be alert and enthusiastic about our 
work. 

Finally, if there be any value in 
any of these suggestions, “think on 
these things.” 

CLARABEL BARRETT 
Murfreesboro 
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Knoxville News-Sentinel Photo 


This smile of satisfaction was inspired by a special certificate awarded Homer Clonts 
when he completed his twelve-day public school “education” at Fulton High School. 
Also admiring the “diploma” are Knoxville City Superintendent Thomas N. Johnston 


(center) and Fulton High Principal, W. M. Davis. 


A Reporter’s Education 


OMER CLONTS, education 

writer for the Knoxville News- 
Sentinel re-entered school last year 
in the first-grade classroom of Mrs. 
Effie Proffitt at West Haven Elemen- 
tary School. Being a very apt pupil, 
he has already earned his high school 
diploma and two awards: the Knox- 
ville Newspaper Guild award for the 
best story of local news, and a special 
citation by the Education Writer’s 
Association for outstanding press 
coverage in education in this coun- 
try last year, 

Homer spent only one day in each 
grade, but he learned his lessons 
well, from beginning reading to high 
school French and algebra. Mean- 
while he observed everything from 
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teaching methods to building facili- 
ties and teacher-student attitudes, 
and drew some interesting compari- 
sons between schools today and those 
he first attended. Blackboards, T-V, 
money collection, the curriculum, 
phonics, vitamin pills, the self-con- 
tained classroom, and magazine sales 
all came in for comment. 

If he had a favorite class it prob- 
ably was Mrs. Dorothy Truan’s third 
grade at Fountain City Elementary 
School, where his own daughter was 
a pupil. Teaching of reading he 
noted as one of the biggest improve- 
ments: ‘No longer do children just 
read around the room so that the 
teacher can hear how well they are 
doing. Now they stop and analyze 





Then and Now 


There appears to be more purpose to 
everything that is done in elementary 
schools today than there used to be. 

In the high schools, students are studying 
courses that were offered only in college 
when I was in school. As a result, students 
are better prepared when they do get to 
college. 

One fault I find with county schools is 
the practice of pupils, even those in the 
lower elementary grades, having to sell 
magazine subscriptions, etc., to raise money 
for equipment. Funds for such equipment 
should be appropriated by County Court. 

Youngsters don’t seem to be as unruly 
as when I went to school. I believe the 
reason for this is that the number of 
students in a room is smaller, and all are 
in the same grade. 

One of the means of punishment when 
I was a real third-grader was to stand in 
the hallway. You stood and quaked for fear 
the principal would see you there. 





what they read . . . Something else 
new in third grade reading is sum- 
marizing what has been read... 
Arithmetic is basically the same as 
what I learned, but the approach to 
it is different. It seems to have more 
meaning and is not just a textbook 
to study and forget about.” 


Mr. Clonts does more than merely 
report. He has a genuine interest in 
the schools according to Miss Mil- 
dred Doyle, superintendent of Knox 
County schools who has figured in 
many of the articles he has written. 
He started covering the Knoxville 
school system nearly ten years ago 
and the Knox County Schools about 
two years ago. His weekly Sunday 
column “School Roundup” includes 
items of interest to the city and 
county schools, Webb School, the 
Catholic schools, and ‘Tennessee 
School for the Deaf. 

While his grade by grade reports 
had wide appeal, criticisms came 
from some parents who complained 
about certain teachers or schools. 
Nevertheless, in a report to parents 
published as a summary of his visits 
to a representative cross section of 
schools in both city and county, he 
concluded: “the education your chil- 
dren are receiving is good.” By com- 
parison with those of his own school 
days, “Teaching has improved, cur- 
riculum offerings are much broader, 
and better fit the individual needs 
of the student.” 
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Honor Roll Athletes 


By KENNETH R. STEPHENS 
Principal, Livingston Academy 


URING the period of the year 
when an athlete is using his 
earned eligibility of the past semes- 
ter, when he has less time to study, 
and when he has less physical drive 
for studying there is one easy solu- 
tion to his dilemma: be in regular 
attendance, have good conduct, but 
wait until next semester to catch up 
scholastically because that is when 
he earns his eligibility for next year. 
The Tennessee Secondary School 
Athletic Association requires all 
athletes in member schools to be 
passing in at least three full-unit 
subjects the semester preceding the 
season he is to participate. However, 
this eligibility requirement does not 
impose a standard of achievement 
for the half-year in which the player 
is enjoying earned eligibility in a 
given sport. 

As an extreme example, a football 
player may pass three subjects for 
three second semesters and be eli- 
gible to play four seasons of football 
while at the same time he may be 
classified as a sophomore with more 
failing grades than passing to his 
credit after four years. 

Are we not compelled by our own 
experiences in becoming educated 
to set an additional eligibility 
standard to that wisely maintained 
by the state athletic association? Can 
we afford to not expect day-by-day, 
week-by-week, or month-by-month 
scholastic achievement rather than 
end-of-the-year or half-year cram- 
ming on the part of athletes? Does 
not their preparation for the future 
demand more self-discipline in 
school work during high school? 

A meeting during the summer of 
1958 between Livingston Academy 
coaches, principal, band director, 
and a faculty representative pro- 
duced the following policy for var- 
sity and “B” team football and 
basketball players, athletic man- 
agers, the members of the marching 
band, and cheerleaders. 

Week-by-week passing marks are 
required by those students covered 
under this policy. Failure in more 
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than one full-unit subject any week 
during the regular season shall cause 
that student to be ineligible to par- 
ticipate in the next regularly 
scheduled game, not including tour- 
naments or post season contests. 

Teachers shall determine which 
students, in their opinion, have not 
been doing passing work for the 
past week and turn in the name on 
the designated day. The second 
name turned in on one _ student 
shall cause him to miss the next 
game. No pressure from anyone 
upon the teachers giving failing 
grades will be tolerated. 

Since teachers vary widely in 
methods of determining grades and 
since it is not uncommon for a 
majority of a class to fall lower in 
some weeks over a given type of 
subject matter, the following two 
measurements are to be used: 

1. The student would fail for the 
year if the quality of work he did 
the past week were continued 
throughout the year. 

2. The student’s work was failing 
for the week in that it was below 
the quality of work done by a ma- 
jority of the class. 

The remainder of the policy had 
to do with conduct and dress on 
trips, late hours, suspensions from 











A Unified Policy for Athletics, Bands, and 


Cheerleading Improves Academic Achievement 


school, training rules and _ other 
items which most schools have as 
policy. 


e 
NEAR the end of the year the 
faculty, coaches, athletic committee 
and senior students who had been 
covered by the policy gave majority 
approval and recommended only 
slight changes for the second year. 

The faculty agreed that absen- 
teeism of these students was con- 
siderably less than the year before. 
Most noticeable was the change in 
the number absent on Wednesday 
after a Tuesday night game away. 

One coach stated that one or two 
senior boys on his squad who other- 
wise would not have worked hard 
enough to do so graduated in April. 

One six weeks period, seven 
basketball players were on the “A” 
honor roll, and some for the first 
time. 

Cheerleaders, athletes, and band 
members averaged missing only one 
or two contests during the two sea- 
sons. That is to say, ninety percent 
or better were not ineligible for 
any games. One had missed six 
games and the rest not over two 
games each. Incidentally, the policy 
was well tested when the leading 


[Continued on page 27] 
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By DR. DALE A. LEVEL, JR. 


Assistant Professor of English 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


How many hours do you spend 
talking and listening as opposed to 
those you read (silently) or writer 
Think of the silence there would 
be in the assembly, the classroom, 
the laboratory, if it were not for 
speech. Think of the panel discus- 
sions you have heard at conventions, 
the speeches you have listened to, 
the workshops you have attended. 
In all these, yes all these, and many 
more situations, speech is an integral 
part. 

Webster defines instruction as the 
“act, practice, or profession of one 
who instructs; to impart knowl- 
edge.” ‘To instruct, then, implies 
that the teacher must have not only 
the knowledge (content courses) , 
the know-how (education courses) , 
but also the ability to express, de- 
fine, and show ideas, terms, formu- 
las, etc. to the student. Two 
processes are involved here: one-way 
communication, or, the ability to 
others to understand wus; and, 
two-way communication, or, the 
ability to help others to be under- 
stood by us. Both are important to 
the teacher. 

To impart knowledge may mean 
giving out information, straight-for- 
ward and without any particular 
feeling. It may also involve the act 
of persuading. Regardless of the 
purpose (i.e.: to inform, convince, 
actuate, stimulate or entertain), 
there are some basic speech skills 
with which teachers need to be fa- 
miliar. 


ve 
get 


Attitude: the Prime Factor 

Perhaps the most important factor 
governing a teacher’s ability is at- 
titude. This is certainly true of the 
teacher’s use of speech. No amount 
of content or know-how can ever be 
substituted for a wrong attitude. On 
many occasions, the manner in 
which subject material is presented 
is often as important as the informa- 
tion -itself. The more enthusiastic 
a teacher is about his subject, the 
more likely the students are to take 
an interest in doing assignments. 
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How Effective Is Your Speech? 


Remember, communication takes 
place in a positive atmosphere. 

In evaluating content, the teacher 
might ask: Is what I say significant? 
Did I make it both interesting and 
clear? Was it adapted to the audi- 
ence or class? Did the main ideas 
stand out? Were the forms of sup- 
port, the details, the reasoning 
logical? Was the organization under- 
standable? If the teacher has diff- 
culty in presenting his ideas in a 
clearly organized fashion, it would 
seem to follow that many, if not 
all, students will find it doubly hard 
to grasp the main ideas in an assign- 
ment. 

Language is another important 
facet of the spoken word. The 
teacher should be concerned with his 
vocabulary, grammar, and _ special 
stylistic mannerisms. Psychologists 
tell us that imitation is one method 
of learning. Just as children imitate 
parents about the home, students 
often imitate teachers at school. 
Hence, the teacher needs to be 
especially careful of grammar, pro- 
nunciation, enunciation, and their 
choice of words. If the teacher can 
honestly answer yes to the following 
questions, then this part of his 
speech can be considered at least 
adequate: Was it clear, precise, and 
interesting? Was it acceptable and 
appropriate for the audience and oc- 
casion? 

Delivery consists of two equally 
important aspects: the visible (body) 
and the audible (voice). Appear- 
ance, posture, eye contact, gestures, 
rate, force, pitch, vocal quality 
should all be used to the ad- 
vantage of the speaker. A teacher 
who mumbles will not be able to 
command the attention of his class. 
Also, one who gazes out the window, 
slouches, speaks so rapidly that he 
is unintelligible or does not look at 
his audience will not get very far 
in trying to put an idea across to 
his listeners. 


The Speech Situation 


Because speech cannot take place 
in a vacuum, the total speech situa- 
tion, the environment, and _ the 
speaker’s personality should be con- 
sidered. The speaker-listener situa- 
tion involves many aspects (i.e.: the 
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expressions are indicative. 
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speaker gets an idea; he must trans- 
late that idea into language sym- 
bols; nerve impulses must set the 
speech mechanism into operation; 
sound must be produced and trans- 
mitted; the sound waves must reach 
the listener, be recognized as lan- 
guage symbols and a meaning at- 
tached to those symbols. Finally, the 
listener reacts). If a break-down oc- 
curs at any one of these points, 
communication has not taken place, 
the listener does not react, and 
hence, the speaker has not been 
successful. 

How successful, or effective, is 
your oral communication? Just as 
some believe charity begins at home, 
so it is with speech evaluation. Be- 
fore a teacher can expect good oral 
expression from his students, the 
teacher must do some self-evaluating 
and decide whether his speech is 
acceptable asa model for his “lead- 
ers of tomorrow”. 











IF I HAD MY WAY... 


By WILLIAM J. WOODHAM, JR. 


iY I had my way, the conflict which 
has been going on between in- 
stitutional groups would stop im- 
mediately and these same groups 
would work co-operatively toward 
producing teacher education pro- 
grams which would more nearly 
meet the needs of teachers of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools than 
do the programs of today. Devices 
and procedures would be established 
to open up the lines of communica- 
tion whereby the instructors of pro- 
fessional courses and the instructors 
in the other schools and departments 
of the teacher education institutions 
would have the opportunity for a 
free exchange of ideas and in- 
formation, and would share in the 
planning of the institution’s pro- 
gram for the education of teachers. 
Much of the conflict which has 
been going on in recent years has 
been due to misunderstanding, mis- 
information, lack of information, 
and failure on the part of the 
institution to recognize that the 
preparation of teachers is an insti- 
tution-wide responsibility. 


e The practitioners — classroom 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
state department personnel—would 
share with the faculties of institu- 
tions of higher learning in planning 
programs for the preparation of 
teachers. In other aspects of educa- 
tion we frequently refer to this as 
the grass-roots approach. This ap- 
proach seems equally applicable in 


planning programs to prepare young 
people for entrance into the teach- 
ing profession. The practitioners 
who are engaged in carrying out the 
educational processes in a wide 
variety of school situations can make 
many valuable practical suggestions 
for improving the program in teach- 
er education. Teacher education in- 
stitutions would do well to utilize 
as much as possible the contribu- 
tions which the practitioner can 
bring directly from the field. 


e Many opportunities would be 
provided for the college staff mem- 
bers in teacher education to have 
contact with the elementary and 
secondary schools. This would ap- 
ply to arts and science as well as 
professional education professors. 
The type of opportunities suggested 
might be provided through an ex- 
panded program of field services. 
This would obviously require a 
substantial increase in the funds 
available to our teacher education 
institutions. It would also require 
close cooperation from the school 
systems in the area being served by 
the institution. In this program, col- 
lege staff members would become 
available as consultants and resource 
people for the inservice education 
program carried on within the local 
school system. 


e Every student enrolled in the 
program of teacher education would 
be taught by a superb teacher. There 
are many excellent teachers on the 
staffs of our teacher training institu- 
tions. That this is not always true, 
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however, is borne out by the follow- 
ing statements. George B, Cutten, 
president emeritus of Colgate Uni- 
versity, makes this comment: 


A large number of persons on 
the faculties of our colleges and 
universities lack teaching ability 
and have no interest in the teach- 
ing function. Indeed, with the 
possible exception of the Sunday 
School, probably the poorest con- 
temporary teaching is that to be 
found in our colleges. .. .* 


John W. Dykstra, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, makes this observation on 
the subject: 


Successful completion of the 
Ph.D. program may be assumed to 
be evidence of a significant degree 
of subject-matter mastery, as well 
as an ability to carry out an ac- 
ceptable research project. There 
is no measurement at all of the 
extent to which the candidate pos- 
sesses the ability to convey knowl- 
edge of and enthusiasm for his 
subject to young men and women 
with little or no background in 
the field, an aptitude which is vital 
to the successful performance of the 
usual professorial role.2 


R. B. Dierenfield, assistant profes- 
sor of education, Macalester College, 
also calls attention to this in the 
following statement: 


Let us be perfectly honest with 
ourselves about our own methods of 
teaching. When we examine our 
instruction, most of us must face 
the sad fact that we do not do as 
well as we know. We pay too much 
lip service to the principles of 
learning and often forget that we 
probably teach more by example 
than by precept. There is enough 
truth in the old saying, “We teach 
as we were taught,” to make us stop 
and think. To teack effectively, to 
change the thinking and behavior 
of prospective teachers toward in- 
structional techniques, we must 
furnish not only the principles of 
teaching but an example of how to 
use them well. 3 
Good teaching is equally as im- 
2 George B. Cutten, “The College Professor as 

Teacher,” School and Society, October 25, 1958. 
2 John W. Dykstra, ““The Ph.D. Fetish,” School 
and Society 86:238; May 24, 1958. 


R. B. Dierenfield, ‘‘Let’s Practice What We 
Teach,” The Journal of Education, June 1959. 
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ABOUT TEACHER EDUCATION 


portant at the college level as it is 
at the elementary and secondary 
levels. It might be considered desir- 
able on the part of the college ad- 
ministrators to review the selection 
procedures being presently employed 
to determine if equal consideration 
is being given to the probability of 
teaching success and to scholarship 
and research ability. 


e Procedures and _ instruments 
would be developed which would 
make it possible to predict with a 
high degree of accuracy at the time 
of the completion of the pre-service 
teacher education program the prob- 
ability of successful classroom per- 
formance. While there are many 
intangible and unpredictable vari- 
ables involved in predicting teacher 
success, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that an expanded, more com- 
prehensive, and intensified program 
of research on this problem could 
produce insights and knowledge far 
superior to anything we now have. 


e Salaries for teachers would be 
raised to a level comparable to that 
of other professions so that the eco- 
nomic factor as a deterrent for a 
student’s selection of the teaching 
profession would be eliminated. Al- 
though one should never enter a 
profession for the sole purpose of 
making money, it is nevertheless an 
important factor to be considered by 
the individual. To attract and hold 
the most capable people for the 
teaching profession, the compensa- 
tion which they should reasonably 
expect to receive must be such that 
it will provide a good livelihood for 
themselves and their families. 


e Admission to membership in 
the professional organization would 
become an honored and sought-after 
privilege, rather than an obligation 
as it now is in many instances. To 
gain this desired status, the profes- 
sional organizations at all levels 
would establish high standards of 
admission and strict enforcement of 
their codes of ethics would be ex- 
ercised. The incompetent, immoral, 
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and unethical would be excluded 
from membership. This, I believe, 
would do much to attract capable 
young people into the profession. 


© Recruitment and selection of 
prospective teachers would be a con- 
tinuous process, beginning in the 
elementary school and extending to 
the graduate-school level. High stand- 
ards of scholarship and other per- 
sonal qualities would be used as a 
basis for selection. Individual and 
group guidance and counseling pro- 
grams for the prospective teacher at 
all levels should be greatly improved 
both in quality and quantity. 


@ Teacher education would pro- 
vide competence in at least four 
areas: (1) a broad general education 
including a knowledge and under- 
standing of the purposes and func- 
tions of education in American 
society, (2) an understanding of the 


Wut HOUUN NUE PONDEOUUEADA ANANDA ENE 
Lift up your heads and think 
tall thoughts about your pro- 
fession, not in any conceited 
way but with a kind of sublime 
dignity, and after a while some 
people outside will catch on 

again.—J. E. SHARP 
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broad professional problems, (3) a 
depth of knowledge in a_ subject- 
matter area sufficient to give the 
person a feeling of security in deal- 
ing with the subject, and (4) a 
knowledge of, and the «ability to 
apply, the skills, techniques, and 
tools of the profession. The four 
areas suggested would be evident in 
the program throughout the under- 
graduate and graduate years. 


e There would be at least three 
classifications of teachers: (1) Teach- 
er would require five years of prep- 
aration, including one full year of 
internship and instruction in theory 
and methods. The completion of 
this program would entitle the stu- 
dent to full certification as a teacher. 
(2) Career Teacher would include 
the program completed for full cer- 


tification, plus an additional year of 
study in the subject-matter area and 
in research. (3) Professional Teacher 
would require seven years of prep- 
aration, with at least two years of 
teaching experience at the career- 
teacher level. The seventh year of 
preparation would be devoted to a 
concentrated program for a highly 
specialized area in education, such 
as school psychologist or curriculum 
consultant. 


e The period of pre-service prepa- 
ration would be five years. A general 
education background would be pro- 
vided, along with the broad profes- 
sional knowledge, such as the history 
and philosophy of education and the 
general principles of the psychology 
of learning. The opportunity for 
students to observe and participate 
in teaching situations would be pro- 
vided, beginning as early as the 
freshman year. The fifth year of the 
program would be devoted to an 
internship and the acquisition of the 
special knowledge and skills com- 
monly included in the courses on 
methods and theory. The student 
intern would be paid a salary by the 
co-operating school system and 
would devote approximately half of 
his time in the school and the other 
half on the college campus. At the 
conclusion of the year of internship, 
the student would be fully certified 
as a teacher. 


© Certification by the state would 
be general. A person would be li- 
censed to teach upon completion of 
the five-year program. At the career- 
teacher level, certification would be- 
come permanent after three years of 
successful teaching in this status. 
Certification for the professional 
teacher would become permanent 
after three years of service. Certifi- 
cation by the state department of 
education would not include cer- 
tification in areas of specialization. 
The authorization practiced in a 
particular area of specialization 
would be determined by the stand- 
ards established by the organized 
teaching profession. 
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Your Student Teacher: 


By GARTH K. BLAKE 


NE of the most notable and en- 

couraging trends in teacher ed- 
ucation is the increasing awareness 
and acceptance by greater numbers 
of public school administrators and 
teachers of their individual profes- 
sional responsibility for cooperating 
in planning, providing and evaluat- 
ing practical experience for interns 
or student teachers. 

The values of the internship, or 
student teaching experience, which 
has come to be recognized as the 
most important phase of professional 
preparation for teaching, are not 
limited to those which accrue to the 
prospective teachers. There are many 
distinct values which come to the 
public schools and the individual 
members of the school systems who 
participate in the program. Such 
participation is a distinct stimula- 
tion to professional growth. 

The selection of a teacher to serve 
as a directing, cooperating, or critic 
teacher (the first of these terms will 
be used hereafter in this article) for 
a student teacher is an indication 
that this person is recognized by the 
school administration as a superior 
teacher. This designation alone is a 
professional stimulant. Aware of the 
new responsibility he has accepted, 
the teacher will raise his level of per- 
formance as he measures up to what 
is expected of him as a master 
teacher. He will begin to re-evaluate 
his own professional competence 
even before the arrival of the stu- 
dent teacher. 

In the process of thinking through 
and planning for the student teach- 
er’s program and in planning and 
working with the student teacher, 
the directing teacher will of necessity 
give more than usual attention to 
his own program of instruction and 





Dr. BLAKE is associate professor of edu- 
cation and director of internships at The 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. This 
article has been made available by The 
Journal of Teacher Education. 
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Burden or Blessing? 


classroom procedures, looking at 
them with more critical eyes, since 
much of what he does may be 
adopted by the beginning teacher. 
The presence of a young person, 
eagerly seeking the most direct route 
to becoming an efficient teacher, re- 
quires that the directing teacher be 
at his very best. 

Teachers who have worked with 
student teachers report that they 
have gained new ideas and methods 
of approach from the young people 
in dealing with subject content as 
well as in matters of classroom pro- 
cedures. The presence of student 
teachers further enchances and en- 
riches the work of the regular class- 
room teachers, since two teachers in 
a classroom can work more effectively 
with individual pupils and with 
special problems. 


EE PUPUUEDUAAAUUU EE EAA AAA 


>: My advice to the beginning teacher would be to strive to develop a 
sense of loyalty to your fellow teachers and to our profession as a 
= whole; and as you strive daily to educate the minds of the boys and 
= girls committed to your care, may you not neglect to educate their 
hearts.—Mrs. A. B. THompson, retired second grade teacher, East 


: Side School, Shelbyville. 
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Student teachers are particularly 
helpful in assisting with many of 
the time-consuming routine tasks 
that teachers are called upon to per- 
form. In carrying out these routine 
duties, the student teachers are re- 
ceiving practical lessons in their 
preparation for teaching. As they 
are able to assume more responsi- 
bility for their directing teachers’ 
classes, opportunities will come for 
the directing teachers to be released 
from the regular class schedules to 
participate in school, county, and 
state meetings. 

Delegation of these duties should 
not be an exploitation of the student 
teachers, for their programs should 
include some full-time teaching in 
the absence of directing teachers. 
Directing teachers have reported 
that student teachers, in these and 
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other ways, save them as much or 
more time than they require in 
extra effort and thus they “carry 
their own weight.” Perhaps the 
most valuable contribution made by 
the student teachers directly to the 
pupils and teachers with whom they 
work is their contagious enthusiasm 
for teaching. 

Administrators and supervisors 
look upon the student-teaching pro- 
gram as a vital phase of the local 
school’s in-service teacher-education 
program. One school principal ex- 
pressed this opinion by saying, “We 
want student teachers in our school; 
they’re good for us.” All members 
of a school faculty, though not work- 
ing directly with the student teach- 
ers, know that their classroom 
teaching and the manner in which 
they accept and perform all their 
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professional responsibilities will 
come under the close scrutiny of the 
alert young teachers-to-be. Hence, 
improvement in the quality of class- 
room instruction and a more com- 
petent discharge of all professional 
duties by the total staff—desired re- 
sults of in-service education—are 
brought about. 

Another important phase of 
every school’s in-service program is 
the orientation of new teachers. 
Directing teachers, principals, and 
supervisors have reported that by 
working closely with student teach- 
ers their insight into the many and 
varied problems of beginning teach- 
ers has been markedly sharpened. 
Consequently, they are better able 
to serve effectively in working with 
new teachers in their schools. A 
goodly number of student teachers 
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are later employed in the school sys- 
tems in which they served and 
therefore have already received a 
thorough orientation to the system 
before becoming full-time, respon- 
sible members of the staff. 

The student-teaching program 
affords a splendid opportunity for 
school administrators to observe 
personally the full scope of the 
work of student teachers as prospec- 
tive teachers for their schools. There 
are ample opportunities during the 
student teaching period for prin- 
cipals to learn how the student 
teachers accept and perform duties 
in relation to the varied functions 
of the teacher’s position including 
classroom proficiency. 

Such matters as acceptance of 
extra-teaching assignments, coopera- 
tion with faculty members, and 
working with pupils and parents in 
the many phases of the total school 
program may be closely observed. 
At the same time student teachers 
are given a chance to decide, on the 
basis of first-hand experience, 
whether they wish to teach in the 
school system. The opportunities 
for selective recruitment and screen- 
ing of new teachers, therefore, are 
important contributions of the in- 
ternship program to the _ public 
schools. 

Finally, a valuable outgrowth of 
the participation of the public 
schools in the student teaching pro- 
gram is the opportunity that comes 
for publiesehee!- personnel and 
those in the colleges and univer- 
sities, who are responsible for 
teacher-education programs, to work 
together as professional partners in 
the preparation of teachers for the 
public schools. Relationships are 
established and strengthened 
through conferences with directing 
teachers and university coordinators 
of student teaching. 

Participation in workshops and 
special classes for directing teachers 
and supervisory personnel, affords 
opportunities for exchange of ideas 
concerning the kind of preparation 
and experiences that teachers ought 
to have. Through the student teach- 
ing program, therefore, teachers and 
school administrators, accepting and 
discharging important obligations 
to the profession, play vital roles in 
the preparation of future members 
of the teaching profession. 
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The Marks of Time | 
On The TEA Building 


The once fashionable pre-Civil War 
residence has known better days. 


ONSTANT use and a major fire 

have made their marks on the 
TEA building in the busy downtown 
area of Nashville. But age has taken 
the heaviest toll on the pre-Civil 
War house, once a proud structure 
in the fashionable residential area 
near the James K. Polk home. It is 
the type home constructed in the 
1820’s and 30’s, according to Bill 
Hadley, architectural draftsman for 
the state department of finance and 
administration. Mr. Hadley super- 
vised major repairs when TEA 
bought the building in 1947 after a 
fire had destroyed Frank Mocker’s 
restaurant, which previously occu- 
pied the building. 

The first TEA offices rented in the 
Cotton States Building had to be 
vacated when the Federal govern- 
ment occupied the building during 
the war. Property purchased in the 
block adjoining the present location 
was bought by the State for the 
Library and Archives building. 

Extensive repairs on the present 
building were authorized by the Ad- 
ministrative Council in 1957, but the 
cost estimate based on so many 
cracks in the plaster, leaks in the 
roof and floors and walls warped 
from age and water damage made 
construction of a new building seem 
the greater economy. 


Prior to the January meeting of 
the Representative Assembly, the 
Administrative Council members 
looked at property in the Capitol 
Hill development area, which is an 
excellent location for erection of a 
new building, and made recommen- 
dations to the Representative Assem- 
bly. The Representative Assembly 
passed the following resolution: 


In view of foreseeable need to 
acquire a more adequate head- 
quarters for the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association and in view of 
the availability for a limited time 
of building lots in the Capitol 
Hill Development Area, the Ad- 
ministrative Council is hereby 
authorized to (1) negotiate the 
purchase of an appropriate build- 
ing lot and the sale of the present 
property, with money derived 
therefrom to apply to purchase 
of said building lot, or (2) de- 
velop plans for construction of a 
new headquarters building at the 
present location, and (3) present 
plans for construction and financ- 
ing of a new headquarters build- 
ing to the next regular meeting 
of the Representative Assembly 
for approval or modification. 


Since 1965 is the centennial anni- 
versary of the TEA, a new landmark 
seems an appropriate symbol for the 
occasion. 
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Third Grade Authors 


By MRS. DRENNON LYNCH 


Third Grade Teacher 
Bell Buckle 


i o~ third grade children of Bell 
Buckle School experienced 
their greatest thrill when their first 
book arrived from the bindery, with 
its beautiful red cover entitled 
Creativity of Third Grade Children. 

The class of forty pupils was an 
outstanding third grade class and 
through their inspiration, the 
teacher had a great desire to stimu- 
late their growth by having them 
write many original stories and 
poems as well as doing creative art. 

Like all children these boys and 
girls could express themselves creat- 
ively when they had something to 
say. How they communicated their 
ideas depended, in large measure, 
on the freedom with which their 
own thoughts had been permitted 
to grow. If their ideas had been 
repressed, within narrow patterns, 
their expressions were stunted in 
quality. If they had rich and varied 
experiences from their background, 
and were secure in their associations 
their expressions were rich. 

Creative expression comes from 
the retarded as well as other chil- 
dren when they are given an op- 
portunity to live creatively and 
work happily and usefully in an at- 
mosphere of comradeship and co- 
operation. 


Interest Develops 


At first, of course, interest in writ- 
ing was not universal among the 
children. This interest was gradually 
developed by praise and attention 
given even to the weakest en- 
deavors. Just as we can dig a ditch 
and control the direction of a 
stream of water, we can control] the 
direction of our children’s creative 
activities through love, praise, and 
recognition. 

A selection of word pictures with 
directions to build stories around 
these words gives them something 
tangible to begin with. 

Of course, a third grade teacher 
will need to accept some sentences 
an upper grade teacher might frown 
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Creative Expression Comes . . . when children 
are given an opportunity to live creatively ... 


upon, but she must try not to accept 
incomplete sentences and must in- 
sist On proper punctuation marks 
at the end of sentences. 

Creative writing and drawing 
soon became contagious, and often 
the children wanted to stay from 
their play to make another con- 
tribution to “our book.” A story 
or a poem did something very 
special for a child; it helped him 
to understand himself and enriched 
his mind with aspirations. There is 
creative ability in all children and 
in many types of experiences if we 
will only bring our own creative 
efforts and thoughts to bear on 
them. 

Some of the children earned pres- 
tige by their creative ability, which 
they had not been able to gain be- 
fore. 


Purpose Is Essential 


Teachers must be sure that chil- 
dren sense a purpose for all the 
writing they do. When children 


want to write and are recognized 
for their endeavors, they tend to 
write well, but when they know 
that their papers will not be checked 
and used they do their poorest writ- 
ing. Too many stories will result 
in carelessness. A story each day— 
just a story from children—would 
kill their desire to write exciting 
original stories. The children must 
not be hurried in their creativity. 
To set up the kind of human rela- 
tionships in the classroom in which 
children can be self-confident, and 
truly purposeful is a very difficult 
job, but much more difficult when 
results have to be sought in a hurry. 

It was considered very important 
that every child in the grade have 
something to contribute to the 
book. The results forty interested 
third-graders achieved were amaz- 
ing. There is no better way to find 
out what children worry about, are 
insecure about, are happy about, 
than through their own creative 
writing and drawing. 
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The Rights of The Child 


The right of the child to a “happy child- 
hood”, to affection, security, education and 
to protection against all forms of exploita- 
tion is proclaimed in a draft declaration 
recently adopted in New York by the 
United Nations Committee on Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural Affairs. 

The Declaration, which embodies ten 
principles, stresses in its preamble, that 
“the child, by reason of his physical and 
mental immaturity, needs special safeguards 
and care, including legal protection, before 
as well as after birth.” The child’s rights, 
the Declaration states, must be recognized 
without distinction of race, color, sex, 
language, religion, national or social origin, 
birth or other status. 

In all circumstances the child shall be 
among the first to receive protection and 
relief. Every child has the right to free 
education, at least in the elementary stages, 
and full opportunity for play and recrea- 
tion. The physically and mentally handi- 
capped shall be given special treatment, 
education and care, and all shall have the 


right to adequate nutrition, housing, med- 
ical services and social security. 

Stressing the responsibility of the parents, 
the Declaration states that the child should 
grow up in their care “in an atmosphere of 
moral and material security.” “Society and 
the public authorities”, it adds, “have the 
duty to extend particular care to children 
without a family.” 

The Declaration seeks to protect the 
child against all forms of neglect, cruelty 
and exploitation, and against employment 
“before an appropriate minimum age.” He 
must be protected also from practices which 
may foster racial, religious, or all other 
forms of discrimination, and be brought 
up in a spirit of tolerance and understand- 
ing. 

In the words of the preamble, “mankind 
owes to the child the best it has to give,” 
and the Declaration calls on men and 
women and national governments “to 
recognize these rights and strive for their 
observance by legislative and other meas- 
ures.” (UNESCO) 
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The Teachers Bookshelf 


ANNIE Jo CARTER 
Director of Library Service 
Nashville City Schools 


For Younger Readers 


A Is For Apple, And Why, The Story 
of Our Alphabet, by Solveig Paulson Rus- 
sell. Illustrated by Robert A. Jones, 
Abingdon, 1959. $2.00. Grades 3-6. This 
is the story of our alphabet from the time 
when no one knew how to write untii the 
first printing press was used by Johann 
Gutenberg in 1450. To know how the let- 
ters of our alphabet came to be we must 
know about many people in many lands. 


Adam and the Golden Cock, by Alice 
Dalgliesh. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 
Scribner, 1959. $2.50. Grades 3-6. The 
golden cock still stands on the steeple of a 
church in Newtown, Connecticut, where 
this story might have taken place. Adam 
and his family lived there during the days 
of the American Revolution and each day 
the boys and girls hoped the soldiers would 
march up the hill and camp near the town. 
Excitement ran high when the French 
treops, led by General Rochambeau, 
camped in Newtown. 


Blue Chimney, by Gladys Baker Bond. 
Illustrated by Leonard Shortall. Holiday 
House, 1959. $2.75. Grades 4-6. Trilby Scott, 
who is eleven years old, goes with her 
family to live in a wild and mountainous 
section of Idaho. She is very unhappy over 
leaving her friends in Kansas City to live 
in such a dangerous place. When her 
family remodeled an old houseboat on a 
mountain lake she named it “Noah’s Ark 
house.” The summer is filled with excite- 
ment and adventure for the entire Scott 
family. This wholesome story shows how 
all members of the family can solve their 
own problems and have fun together. 


The First Book of Astronomy, by 
Vivian Grey. Pictures by George Geygan. 
Watts, 1959. $1.95. Grades 4-6. Concise 
information on astronomy is well illustrated 
with diagrams, drawings, and charts. The 
chapter on “The Moon, the earth’s satel- 
lite” contains much that will interest the 
young scientist. Good index adds to the 
usefulness of the book. 


Love Is A Special Way of Feeling, by 
Joan Walsh Anglund. Harcourt, 1960. $1.75. 
Grades 1-3. This delightful little book will 
be enjoyed by adults as well as the young- 
est reader. Love, security, and happiness 
radiate from the warmth of both the text 
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and the quaint illustrations. This, Mrs. 
Anglund’s latest book, is similar in some 
ways to her earlier book 4 Friend Is Some- 
one Who Loves You. 


The Old Woman and Her Pig. Pic- 
tures by Paul Galdone. McGraw-Hill, 1960. 
$2.00. Grades 1-3. This well-known folk 
tale is illustrated in three colors, Excellent 
for reading aloud. 


The Tiger Hunt, by Mary Villarejo. 
Knopf, 1959. $2.75. Grades 1-2. This color- 
ful picture book takes the reader on a 
jungle trip where he meets many animal 
friends. When the tiger is found he is shot 
—not with a gun, but a camera. The vivid 
use of color by the author-artist is as ap- 
pealing to the young reader as the story. 
Mrs. Villarejo lives in Memphis. 


The True Book of Your Body and 
You, by Alice Hinshaw. Pictures by Frances 
Eckart. Childrens Press, 1959. $2.00. Grades 
1-3. When young children ask questions 
about the body and how it works the 
answers may be found in this recent addi- 
tion to the “True Book Series.” Using a 
controlled vocabulary and written in the 
style that can be understood by pupils in 
the third grade, this book gives simple but 
accurate information about the muscles, 
bones, heart, lungs, etc. The large type 
and black and white illustrations are 
pleasing. 


For Older Readers 


Alaska Bound, by Kathryn Winslow. 
Illustrated with photographs. Dodd, Mead, 
1960. $4.95. Grades 7-12. This book is 
written as a complete travelogue but con- 
tains much up-to-date and difficult-to-find 
information on our forty-ninth state. A 
section is devoted to each of the eight main 
areas of Alaska. Weather, highways, cost 
of living, etc. will be of interest to both 
teachers and students. The excellent index 
helps locate specific information easily. 


The Good Land, by Loula Grace Erd- 
man. Dodd, Mead, 1959. $3.00. Grades 7- 
12. This is the third book about the Pierce 
family who made a home for themselves 
in the Panhandle of Texas. While it is a 
family story, it deals mostly with fifteen- 
year-old Carolyn and the problems she has 
in growing up in a large family. Frontier 
life in Texas is vividly portrayed. 


A Home For Penny, by. Mildred Hark 
and Noel McQueen. Pictures by Arnold 
Spilka. Watts, 1959. $2.95. Grades 6-9. 
Penny comes to live at The Children’s 
Home after the death of her father. There 
is more than the usual excitement when 
Taffy, the new cat, comes to the Home. 
Both joy and disappointment is experi- 
enced when one of the children finds a 
new home through adoption. The close 
friendship between Penny, Mrs. Brown, 
and Mr. Widgit runs throughout the book. 


Horse in Danger, by Glenn Balch. 
Illustrated by Lee J. Ames. Crowell, 1960. 
$2.75. Grades 6-9. All boys and girls who 
like horse stories will like this one about 
King, the black stallion, on the Tack 
Ranch. The mystery surrounding the miss- 
ing colts holds the reader’s interest to the 
end. In addition to another good horse 
story, Glenn Balch gives much information 
about ranch life in Idaho and Nevada. 


Jean and Johnny, by Beverly Cleary. 
Illustrated by Joe and Beth Krush. Morrow, 
1959. $2.95. Grades 7-10. Jean Jarrett is 
fifteen years old, wears glasses, and has all 
the usual problems of any teen-ager. 
Johnny Chessler is as self-composed as 
Jean is shy. Many embarrassing and 
humorous things happen to these two 
young people. This is the author’s tenth 
book and will be welcomed by those who 
have enjoyed her earlier ones. 


New Dimensions of Flight, by Lewis 
Zarem. Illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams. Dutton, 1959. $4.50. Grades 10- 
12. Written in a style that young readers 
can understand, the author gives the prin- 
ciples, concepts, and vehicles of flight. 
Supersonic aircraft, verticle take-off and 
landing airplanes, and the guided missiles 
of all the military services will be of in- 
terest to both boys and girls who are in- 
terested in modern aviation. The excellent 
photographs and diagrams supplement the 
text. The index adds to the reference value 
of the book. 


Received for Review 


Professional Administrators for 
America’s Schools. 1960 Yearbook, 
American Association of School Admini- 
strators. 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 310 p. $5.00. 

The exploration of how to ensure true 
professional character of educational ad- 
ministration is the subject of the 1960 
Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Professional Ad- 
ministrators for America’s Schools reviews 
the present status of the American public 
school superintendency, including prepara- 
tion, selection, in-service education, and 
the changing nature of school administra- 


tion. 
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HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 





Educators “LIVING SECURITY” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 





SOME OF THE 


42 
TENNESSEE 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
PROTECTED BY EDUCATORS: 


Polk Co. 


Elizabethton Washington Co. 


Sevier Co. Hamilton Co. 
Lauderdale Loudon Co. 
Cocke Co. Hawkins Co. 
Carter Co. Greene Co. 
Campbell Co. 











with Educalors Group Protection: 
YOu ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 







Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
Study the facts. 
No obligation. 





F" MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. “7 














t P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. | 

#8 C0 Please mail your free folder about fj | 

r GROUP PROTECTION . . . without obli- 1 

gation. 

f | want to join the Educators Group in d 
0 

i my school. Tell me how to apply. f 

3 Name § 
Address i 

i City IR si cieiccnctinnrins ' 

i School oe 
oe ae ow oe se 
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Vocational Education _for.. Rural 


| America. Department ‘of Rural Education 


Education Association, 
N.W., Washington 


of the National 
1201 Sixteenth Street, 
6, D.C. 

Vocational education in this country 
particularly in non-agricultural occupa- 
is going to experience a phenom- 
enal growth in our rural schools of the 


tions, 


| future. 


How to meet this growth, and at the 
same time better prepare rural youth and 


| adults for living in an increasingly special- 


ized world, 
“soul-searching” 


Education 


have become the subjects of 
study by the National 
Department of 


a 
Association’s 


| Rural Education and the American Voca- 


tional Association. 


This comprehensive study has resulted 
Vocational Education for 
which describes 


in a new book, 


Rural America, 


| basic problems which must be faced—the 


restrictions. 
| tions in our changing society, 


maldistribution of human, economic, and 
educational resources. 

The authors, authorities in many areas 
of education, have tried to face squarely 
the problems of educating children in areas 
handicapped by limited financial resources, 
limited enrollments, and district boundary 
As the result of such restric- 
the lack of 
a good vocational education program has 


| become a severe educational shortcoming. 


| both these needs. 


| more, 


“The pressure for and 
specialized education will continue. 
hand, social and economic complexi- 
ties will call for a breadth of education, 
and on the other, employment conditions 


will demand specialization and depth.” 


both general 


one 


Vocational Education for Rural America 
attempts to give some guide-lines for filling 
To those seriously con- 
with the problem it is a book 
partly descriptive, in some instances coldly 
analytical, and in some parts even contro- 
versial. 


cerned 


YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
[Continued from page 12] 


lars that was made in the trip. 


Many Americans are no more 
than two generations removed from 


| foreign stock. Yet our students are 


often of the opinion that “foreign- 
ers” are “different” and that the 
American way of life is the only 
rational way. The American teach- 
er who travels abroad and comes 
home determined to teach respect 
for other nations has done a service 
for his country and his profession. 

Purposeful travel can be every bit 


| as enjoyable and as satisfying as 


joy-riding around the world. What's 
it will be a lifetime invest- 
ment. 





some | 


On ! 


as | 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 








ms We Learn In School Help Us Achieve Success 











Se you'd like 10 bee 




















EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 

(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 
P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 


C Latest ‘Vocations and Education”’ poster 
(1 “Leaders in Achievement” poster 

Your Name ......... 
Name of School 
School Address 
City and State 4 
aman mumamad 
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People - Events - Jdeas 


Nathan Bachman First Grade 





The current population boom presents no insurmountable problems to first graders 
in Mrs. Bennie Mae Haston’s class at Nathan Bachman School at Signal Mountain. 
Twenty-eight happy children in the modern old Woman’s crowded shoe, which they 
recently dramatized, found solutions worthy of better known experts. They learned “to 
read and write, to play and to sing, be kind, conservative, and do every nice thing.” 


Names in the News 

Dr. Wernher von Braun is scheduled to 
address one session of the Aviation Educa- 
tion Workshop at Middle Tennessee State 
College, Murfreesboro, June 30. This session 
will also be open to teachers not enrolled 
in the workshop. 

Dr. Cecil D. Humphreys, acting president 
of Memphis State University since January, 
has been appointed permanent president. 


Ray Hudgens, former} 
field services in the State Department of 
Education has resigned to become full-time 
director of the Davidson County Schools 
Credit Union. This is the first school credit 
union in Tennessee to employ a full-time 


director. 


supervisor of 


‘Music For Young Americans” 
A series of free concerts is being offered 
by the National Symphony Orchestra for 


students who plan to visit Washington, 
D.C. this spring. The Merriweather Post 
Contest open to all high school violinists 
and pianists who hope to make music a 
career will also be held in connection with 
the ‘Music For Young Americans” con- 
certs. The first prize is $2,000. For free 
tickets for your group or contest informa- 
tion write Raymond F. Kohn, Manager, 
The National Symphony Orchestra, Roose- 
velt Hotel, Washington 9, D.C. 


TEA Group Life Insurance 

April is enrollment month for members 
who want to participate in the TEA low- 
cost group life insurance plan. This is the 
only period during the year when applica- 
tions may be accepted. 

Those who elected the plan last year will 
want to renew their policies at the same 
time. Please send forms to the TEA office 
as early as possible. Any mailed after April 
30 cannot be accepted. 


NEA Membership Goal 
Achieved 


The goal of 20,500 Tennessee members 
of the National Education Association was 
exceeded on February 25, when the mem- 
bership count was 20,569. More than two- 
thirds of the teachers in Tennessee are 
now directly benefiting from teaching aids 
and other services of the NEA. At the same 
time the state has qualified for two mem- 





George Peabody College for Teachers 





m@ FULL SUMMER SESSION —VJune 13 - August 19 


—June 13-July 16 


Offers you a 
WIDE CHOICE 


of 
SUMMER 
PROGRAMS 


Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- 
ing experience of summer study at the very 


Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


m EARLY SUMMER TERM 


m@ LATE SUMMER TERM —July 18 - August 19 


mw INTERSESSION —August 19-September 2 


—short, intensive courses ir. 
m WORKSHOPS specialized fields. 
doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes of 
the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 
South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


A southern school with national and international recognition." 
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SEVENTEEN 
FOLLETT 
BEGINNING-TO-READ 
BOOKS 


Easy-to-read stories based on the 
interests of children in the pri- 
mary grades. Full-color pictures 
and a few lines of large, clear type 
on each page. Four new books 
make a total of seventeen in this 
series that gives wide choice to the 
beginning reader. 


1960 AWARD WINNER 


The Hole in the Hill 
by Marion SeyTon 
When the caveman Stone family 
started looking for a pet, many 
amusing things happened. 


Two Adventure Stories 
for Children 10-14 


Desperate Journey 
by Hersert WITTEN 


The Tale of Alain 
by Epwarp OrmMonpDROYD 


All available in Follett picture- 
in-buckram library binding from 
Tennessee Book Company, or: 
CHARLES N. GREER, JR. 
506 S. Tennessee Boulevard 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


FOLLETT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 





|A Teaching Family 





bers on the Board of Directors. Tennessee 
previously had two directors, but lost one 
in 1958 when membership dropped _be- 
lew 20,000. 


(back row) Mrs. 


The Grigsby Sisters: 
James Daves, seventh grade, Highland 
Heights, Nashville; Mrs. Ed Warren, first 
grade, Franklin Elementary School; (front) 
Mrs. O. H. Anderson, second grade, East 
Lincoln City School, Tullahoma; Mrs. 
James Bond, third grade, Thompson Sta- 
tion; Mrs. A. C. Webb, fourth grade, Vena 
Stuart Elementary School, Gallatin. 


Teaching was the only honorable profes- 
sion girls could enter—so thought C. F. 
Grigsby and others of his generation. This 
attitude is probably the greatest single fac- 
tor that motivated his five daughters to 
become teachers. All five are now teaching 
in Tennessee schools and have taught a 
total of 123 years. A brother also taught 


| for 12 years before joining the Navy in 
World War II. Another currently on the 





Williamson County Board of Education, 
operated his own school bus to transport 
high school students to Bethesda School 
before other transportation was available. 
Mrs. Bond is past president of the William 
son County ACE and currently vice presi- 
dent of the Middle Tennessee ACE. 


New UNESCO Display Set 


A new UNESCO photo display set en- 
titled “Going to School Around the World” 
contains 17 photographs (1114” x 1114”) 
of school scenes from countries in Africa, 
the Americas, Asia and Europe. Included 
in the set is a suggested layout diagram 
for the photos, a display title, and a dis- 
cussion guide making special reference to 
the Gift Coupon Plan as a means of parti- 
cipating in UNESCO’s work and establish- 
ing direct contact with schools in many 
countries. Available from the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO or the Public 








Liaison Division of UNESCO, United Na- 
tions Building, New York 17, New York. 


Color Slides of 
Art Masterpieces 

UNESCO and the French National Com- 
mission for UNESCO have prepared an un- 
usual collection of color slides on great 
works of art from East and West. The 
purpose of the UNESCO slides is to make 
more widely known the periods of art cov- 
ered by the UNESCO World Art Series 
albums and to bring within the reach of 
many, a knowledge of these great master- 
pieces of many nations. 

The first four sets in this series are: 
Egypt—Paintings from Tombs and Temples; 
Yugoslavia—Mediaeval Frescoes;—I nd ia— 
Paintings from Ajanta Caves; and Iran— 
Persian Miniatures. All sets contain thirty 
slides and are priced at $8.00 a set to the 
general public or $6.50 a set to educational 
and cultural institutions. 

Order from the UNESCO Publications 
Center, 801 Third Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. Each set is accompanied by an 
explanatory booklet with background text 
and picture captions in English, French, 
and Spanish. 


WCOTP to Collect 
Poems for Children 


A WCOTP project to collect children’s 
poems from many countries for publication 
has been started as a result of a suggestion 
made at the 1959 Assembly of Delegates 
and later approved by the WCOTP Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

F. I. Venables of the Association of 
teachers in Colleges and Departments of 
Education, England, suggested this collec- 
tion as a means of implementing WCOTP’s 
1959 theme, “Teaching Mutual Apprecia- 
and Western Cultural 


tion of Eastern 


Values.” 


Teaching Resources 

A nation-wide program of experiments 
on ways of preventing deterioration of 
education resulting from the mounting 
shortage of college teachers, by improving 
the use of available teaching resources 
included the following innovations, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 
e More responsibility to students for their 
own learning 
e Regular use of television, films, self- 
teaching machines, and other technological 
devices 
e Teaching students in large groups, 
which ranged as high as from 100 to 400 
e Use of graduate and undergraduate 
teaching assistants or part-time faculty 
members 
e Streamlining the curriculum to reduce 
proliferation and duplication of courses. 
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QUALITY: 


STORES, LIKE EDUCATORS, HAVE QUALITY 


In every field, in every era, there is a name that stands out. During 
the Renaissance, it was Michelangelo. . . 
ing. For 93 years, Rich’s has aimed for excellence in storekeeping. 
It may be reflected in quality of merchandise carried .. . 
value given... 
setting goals and working to meet them that quality is achieved. To 
the goal of quality, we at Rich's are dedicated. 





in art, in poetry, in engineer- 


service 


civic good achieved. It is only by 


RICH’S 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
































ESCORTED 
TOURS 


On a Trailways Escorted Tour, you travel with a congenial 
group, accompanied by a competent Tour Escort. And everything is 
pre-arranged: hotel rooms with private baths, meals as indicated 
and a complete sightseeing program with all admission charges as 
well as the services of a local guide in addition to the Tour Escort. 

While the Escorted Tour originates in certain cities,the route of 
travel is such that you may join or leave at any point. In such 
cases, proper allowances will be made on fare. 


. ~——_ 











(1 GOLDEN WEST 
(J NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 
[] METROPOLITAN EAST 

(1 PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

[1 BLACK HILLS AND YELLOWSTONE 
[1] EXOTIC MEXICO 
















GOLDEN WEST Two tours: one leaving Atlanta June 17, returning 
July 3; one leaving Atlanta July 15, returning July 31. Tours include 
Dallas, Colorado Springs, Grand Canyon, Las Vegas, Los Angeles, El Paso, 
Juarez and Carlsbad. 

From Memphis (15 days) $319.00* 

NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA Tour leaving Dallas July 2, return- 
ing to Dallas July 22. Tour visits Atlanta, Washington, New York, Boston, 
Quebec, Montreal, Niagara Falls, Gettysburg, Skyline Drive, Natural 
Bridge and the Smoky Mountains. 

From Memphis (19 days) $390.00* 

METROPOLITAN EAST Tour leaving Dallas August 5, returning to 
Dallas August 20. Tour includes Atlanta, Williamsburg, Washington, New 
York, Niagara Falls, Gettysburg, Skyline Drive, Natural Bridge and the 
Smoky Mountains. 

From Memphis (14 days) $298.00* 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST Tour leaving Atlanta July 17, returning to 
Atlanta August 15. Tour includes Dallas, Colorado Springs, Air Force 
Academy, Salt Lake City, Reno, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, Lake 
Lovise, Yellowstone, Denver and Colorado Rockies. 

From Memphis (30 days) $619.00* 

BLACK HILLS AND YELLOWSTONE Tour leaving New Orleans July 
30, returning New Orleans August 14. Tour includes Memphis, Eureka 
Springs, Colorado Springs, Air Force Academy, Denver, Rocky Mountains, 
Yellowstone, Mount Rushmore, Dakota Badlands and the Missouri Ozarks. 
From Memphis (15 days) $380.00" 

EXOTIC MEXICO Tour leaving Birmingham July 8, returning Birming- 
ham July 24. Tour includes Houston, San Antonio, Monterrey, San Luis 


Potosi, Mexico City, Cuernavaca, Acapulco and Taxco. 
From Memphis (17 days) $307.00* 


“Per person, double rate 











TRAILWAYS TOURS © 
Post Office Box 4407 


Alexandria, La. ee OS 7 
Please send me Trailways descriptive folders on the 
Escorted Tours checked. # 
Name 
Address 


City. 
































TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 





note 


gages on car, furniture or personal property. 








longer! 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


managers—only you and we know about it. 
strict privacy. 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS 





Dial Finance Company, Dept. D-10 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 
On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


Number of months 
you receive salary ; omenantdiie 


Amount you want to borrow $........... 


Amount earned 
Age.......... per month $ 


Name and address 
of school you teach...... 





Previous 


How long with 
present employer....................................... employment...... : Seemann 
Husband or wife's Salary 


y 
per month $ 





employment... 


To whom are papenente on 
auto made? (Name)..... aes 


Bank you deal with (Name). 
Amount you owe bank? $ 


, 
..Town.. . ae i REESE 
. Monthly payments? $ 














And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


@ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 


2 CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly 
®@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS no principai 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 


@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


p------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 











Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 





Select your Loan 
needs here 









ready and waiting for 




















Cash 24 =| Cash 24 
You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
| 
$10000$ 593 |$40000$2275 
CONFIDENTIAL L 
School board members, 20000| 1180 50000, 2769) 
friends, relatives, merchants | | 





—none of these people will | i 

know you are applying for a 30000) 1749) 60000; 324 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 

MAIL, All mail ts sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 











Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. aa Omaha 2, Neb. 


iS 

S 

a 
Full Amount | Paying 


we GUARANTEE 
i for any reason you return 
I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing | 








Formerly State Finance Company 
Over Sizty Years of Service 
the money within 10 days 
after the loan is made there 
will be no charge or cost 

to you. 


onoonenoonopnonenenna noon enens% 


SOOO 








The following are all the debts that I have: 





Address 





FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 











Name of Relative............... _ (Relationshi 
I asesssiicisrencsseste . Town . State cc ticsoratiintocnaipin 
Name of Relative....... . (Relationship).................... 
| . Town . State eae MI eiccanitsabudeaeiiiniisioedean 
Name of Relative.................... (Relationsh! 
i iccckdnsccccocscnssicenrnce NNO . State.. Fe ee 
Baeme OC TROLACI VC... nn. nn nance anne (Relationship) 
Street... Town OSS OS ere 











What security on bank loan? - anc 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
$ to (Name) (Add any ‘oan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
aceccccecececceeneceneneee CO (NAME)... ...--------nnennnenene-nee U/ 0) wn ea nnoe-snn--neseee-eececenmeeresenene Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here. does SUT i cnietibniadscinianbsinrulanntiti —_ 
payment to? (Name). (See 
Purpose of loan... Town I as wisinsiciiciniinsiesiaiseiciicine an ii nicasipsienciitiiamitedinn 
NOTE Amount | Monthly | First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $............................. | Payment $.........................-.... | Due Date.. wwncectescncescene | DUC Date... _ Date 











in consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dia! Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 
with interest as stated herein. 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, ores that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 





under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 





NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED FE oo pon 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING ; 
SALARY 18 NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED 


La 














RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN oma 


This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
turned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 

The interest hereon shall be at the cate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 

principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2% per month on that part over $150 

and not in excess of $300 and % ot 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 

principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 

consecutive days. 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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HONOR ROLL ATHLETES 
[Continued from page 14] 
scorer was lost one week and the big 
game was lost by one point. This 
was the only week he missed being 
eligible however. 


THe only real complaint on the 
ruling was repeated in these terms, 
“Why pick out this group to be 
penalized for grades?” This has been 
answered in two ways. Perhaps the 
policy should be extended to clubs 
and other extracurricular activity 
groups. Second; that we look at this 
group as the most outstanding stu- 
dents in school, a group that carries 
the colors of the school and as stu- 
dents who must have more than 
average scholastic ability or they 
would not be able to pass and have 
time for these extra activities. 
Hence, from a superior group we 
expect passing marks each week of 
the season. 

Many of the players have taken 
pride in their scholastic improve- 
ment over the past year although 
some have paid the price of being 
spectators for some games. 

Coaches have noticed more com- 
petition for positions. They have 
had to count on having a few more 
athletes ready and more have been 
in the game. The coaches? The 
basic idea came from one coach. 
They have arranged for the grading 
periods to end at 8:00 a.m. on Wed- 
nesday for basketball and Monday 
for football. This gives them a few 
practice sessions with replacements. 

The coaches, principal, and ath- 
letic committee have received a few 
“bumps” for the “harsh” policy but 


the faculty and students in general | 


are ready for another year of mak- 
ing the grade. 

As one ex-football player from 
this school put it, “I wish this had 
been required when I was in school. 
I know I would have a diploma 
now.” 
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is done within 
20 inches, NOT 20 feet! 


Your students do most of their work (read- 





ing, writing, studying) within less than an 
arm's length. Why, then, ONLY check their 
vision at 20 feet? Many do, you know. 


Near vision, binocular co-ordination and 
field of vision are major visual capabilities 
and should be checked. Learn more about 
how to recognize your students’ visual prob- 
lems by sending for the two pamphlets listed 
below. 

Teachers’ Guide to Visual Problems 
and 


Do You Know These Facts About Vision and 
School Achievement? 


(please state your school and grade) 


OPTOMEBS 1 > OF TENNESSEE 


903 DUPONT BUILDING, MEMPHIS 3 
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| ALSO ALASKA 





AND HAWAII 





FREE FOLDERS 
ON SIGHT-SEEING 
EVERYWHERE! 


Here’s the best of sight-seeing in the 50 
United States, Canada, Mexico, the Carib- 
bean Islands, and Central America. In 120 
cities and national parks, Gray Line Sight- 
seeing Companies offer “official’’ tours. 
You'll get more out of your trip when you 
“Go Gray Line.’ Our expert guides see to 


that. Gray Lines’ big-windowed buses | 


eliminate your driving, parking and map- 
reading problems, too. Concentrate on 
what you see. Learn more. Bring more 
“home”’ to your students. Tell us where 
you're going and get your free folder. 





Modern deluxe Crown Coach, designed 
especially for Gray Line Sight-seeing. 

















bad = a se ee ee — a a oe ae ry 
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g The Gray Line g 
i Los Angeles 51, California 1 
t | want to visit (name i 
‘ of city or area). Send folder to: i 
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_CURRENT ISSUES IN SCHOOL 

FINANCE 

[Continued from page 8] 
absolute must for many sections of 
our country. 

The property tax is the most dif- 
ficult and expensive to collect of any 
major tax today. Also the reluctance 
of the taxpaying public to vote for 

| any increase in this tax is largely 
due to the fact that there are so 
many inequities in the assessment of 
| property. 

Since the property tax is now the 
| backbone of most local support for 
schools and in all probability will 
continue to be for some time, and 
90 percent of all local school revenue 
is derived from it, would it not be 
wise to devote some space to this 
subject in our professional publica- 
tions and possibly conduct training 
programs to inform school people 
of the importance of their participa- 
tion in helping to bring about 
needed changes? 

It should also be noted that at one 
time the ownership of property was 
closely related to the ability to pay 
taxes. This is no longer true. The 
ownership of property is progressive- 
ly becoming less valid as an indica- 
tion of wealth and ability to support 
the public economy. 


5. Court Decisions 
In the South, Federal Court de- 
cisions on segregation are of major 








concern in the area of school finance. 
It is possible that during the next 
few years public interest and support 
of public education could decrease. 

At the present time, school sup- 
port comes more from public ac- 
ceptance of school policies than it 
does from financial ability. This is 
apparent for several reasons. First, 
the U. S. is enjoying great prosperity. 
The national income has been in- 
creasing at a rapid rate for the past 
25 years; secondly, the U. S. is 
spending relatively little for public 
education in comparison with its 
expenditures for other goods and 
services; and finally, the U. S. is only 
spending approximately 3% of its 
national income for education. 

If a large group of taxpayers in 
a given community become too un- 
happy with school policy and organi- 
zation (whether because of court 
action or for other reasons) this 
unhappiness may be reflected in de- 
creased revenue for the public 
schools. In this event, additional 
support would go to private schools. 
However, education in general 
would likely suffer. 

These are only a few of the prob- 
lems facing school administrators. 
They are, however, some of the most 
cogent ones. They will be solved 
only by resourceful, creative admin- 
istrators who enjoy the wholehearted 
cooperation of an enlightened cit- 
izenry. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


MARVIN PRATT 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


and Frep NEwTon, Teacher 
Clemons School, Nashville 


Notions ’Bout Motions, illustrates cor- 
rect and incorrect posture for sitting, stand- 
ing, studying, walking, bending, lifting, 
pushing, and pulling. Other situations such 
as getting into cars, climbing steps, and 
picking up objects are stressed. This film- 
strip will be useful in the area of health 
and physical education for the middle 
and junior high grades and in the first- 
year home economics classes. (48 frames, 
color. 12”, 3314 rpm recording. Available 
from the Audio-Visual Education Service 
of the University of Minnesota.) 


The Earth’s Surface is a set of four 
filmstrips from the Whys of Elementary 
Science series produced by Filmstrip House. 
This set is designed to create an under- 
standing in the intermediate grades of the 
importance of land and water, the kinds 
of rocks and how they become -soil, the 
types of soil, and how erosion changes the 
surface of the earth. Each filmstrip has 
questions for thought and discussion. 

The individual titles are: The Land and 
Water We See, Rocks and How They 
Change, Soil for Plants, How the Earth’s 
Surface Changes. 


French for Elementary Schools (Set 
I) and Spanish for Elementary Schools 
(Set I) each consists of six color filmstrips 
and three accompanying records, together 
with a teacher’s guide packaged in an at- 
tractive file box. 

Designed for grades three to six, each 
filmstrip tells a simple story of activities 
of American children. The action unfolds 
on the screen while the accompanying re- 
cording tells the story in a simple Spanish 
or French vocabulary. The teacher’s guide 
with each set gives supplementary activi- 
ties and other suggestions to the teacher 
to help make maximum use of the film- 
strips and recordings in a variety of useful 
ways. (Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book 
Company.) 


Many companies are now _ producing 
some outstanding instructional materials. 
The Filmstrip House has released a new 
filmstrip series in English, Guideposts to 
Speaking and Writing. The ten color 
filmstrips are narratives of Jimmy and 
Barbara, teen-agers, learning to speak and 
write correctly as they write a_ school 
column for the local paper and take field 
trips into their community. These film- 
strips are designed to help overcome some 
of the everyday problems with pronouns 
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—TWO-QUESTION QUIZ— 


How do you measure the moonrise? 
How do you teach teen-agers better English? 


The answer to both questions is the same: 


“Education should be as gradual as the moonrise, 


perceptible not in progress but in result.” 
—GEORGE JOHN WHYTE-MELVILLE 


To help teachers achieve this goal, Row-Peterson provides 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
for Grades 7 through 12 


This is a co-ordinated program to develop skills in 
speaking, listening, reading, and writing, with strong 
coverage of grammar, spelling, and vocabulary de- 
velopment. Challenging review and maintenance activi- 
ties are attractively presented. A thorough Testing 
Program is printed in separate booklet form. Cor- 
related for use with each text is a Workbook and 
Handbook, and complete Teacher's Edition. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois Elmsford, New York 











Visit Scenic, Historic 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


YOU AND YOUR CLASS will enjoy a visit 
to one of America’s great historic and scenic 
shrines . . . Chattanooga, Tennessee. This 
grand, hospitable city rolls out a red carpet 
for teachers and school groups. Your visit 
will be an outstanding learning experience 
for grades four through twelve. 


< Beautiful Rock City Gardens displays over 400 different 
plants 


HERE YOU WILL SEE the nation’s oldest and largest military park, the world’s 
finest gun museum, aboriginal Indian displays and other fascinating Americana. 
You will thrill to the beauty of famous attractions such as Rock City Gardens, 
Ruby Falls, the Incline Railway, Confederama and Point Park. Visit the power 
center of TVA, mile-long Chickamauga Dam, two giant TVA lakes, the University 
of Chattanooga and interesting industries. Write to the Chattanooga Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, a non-profit organization. 

Co ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 4 


Chattanooga Convention & Visitors Bureau - 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn. i 





For teachers who “‘have class . . . 819 Broad Street 


p i iia dines é : 
ag ge ars . # Please send me a free packet of information § 
portfolio of information and [ff about Chattanooga with brochure for edu- J 
teaching aids in cooperation with i cators i 

















the instructional staf of the #1) Our class will visit Chattanooga i 

. a on 1960. Please advise us about school rates. g 
the coupon (right), to get your 

free packet. q oo : 

s School 1 

i Address i 

q 
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| or verbs that are usually troublesome. Each 
strip is aimed at one point of functional 
| grammar. These are available individually 
at a very reasonable price or even cheaper 
by purchasing the complete set of ten, 
These strips will be useful for junior high 
school classes and above. 
The individual titles are: Tense; Transi- 
tive and Intransitive Verbs; Linking Verbs; 
and Irregular Verbs; Dangling 
Agreement of Verb and Sub- 
Pronouns; Pronoun Case; 
Pronouns—Relative, Interrogative, Demon- 
strative; Compound Personal Pronouns used 


Regular 
























Participles; 


ject; Personal 


TRIAD 


THE STORY OF TENNESSEE 
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as Reflexives and Intensives. 


Third Edition Adventures in Words is the title of a 

by Parks and Folmsbee | series of four color filmstrips that tell 

A revision and expansion of this efficient | where the English language started, how 
and popular Tennessee history text. | new words are developed, and how the 
|} same word has different meanings in 

THE TENNESEE CITIZEN | different areas of our country. We find 

by Cole and Johnson that many of our words have been bor- 


| rowed from other languages. “Our language 


is a priceless heritage handed down to us 
by countless generations of ancestors; it is 
full of history and beauty, and it is up to 
us to pass it on .. . enriched . . .” Middle 
grades through junior high school classes 
will find these filmstrips helpful. Individual 
titles Introduction to Word Study, 
Many Countries, Suffixes and 
Antonyms and 


A text on national and local civics and 
citizenship with the emphasis on local 
Tennessee problems. 


TENNESSEE GEOGRAPHY 
by Harry L. Law 
A readoption of this most complete text 
on the geography of our great state. are: 
Words from 
Prefixes, Synonyms and 
These three texts, the “Tennessee Triad,” 
can be used individually or be combined 
for a complete Tennessee Social Studies 


program. 


Homonyms. 


OMe VOU>, 


Animals of Prehistoric America is a 






science film designed to be used with the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades to survey 
the development of animal life in the 
HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. North American Continent from simple 





invertibrate forms up to modern mammals. 
The demonstrates how fossil re- 
mains have preserved a record of ancient 


CHATTANOOGA film 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

















animals. The narrative is motivated by the 
Teachers—Administrators—Librarians 
eo Sey ae in a ommend, GR o U P P R Oo F I T Ss 
igh salary area. ndergarten thru college. chools, churc 
Apply now on no-obligation basis. groups, women's PSYCHY By Ray Hass 


clubs, etc., interested 





TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
(Queed by eapertonand tai teachers) 


Philip Hensel d nag 
354 Richmond Rd., Cleveland rr “Ohio 


—Nation-wide Coverage— 














YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITHNE TOO! 


your pupils wu: 
NY Noble's “aanowalting FOR EVERYDAY USE”’ 
—Grades 1-8 


The most widely adopted handwriting system 
for | NOBLE & NOBLE, Aopen gy pe 
FHEE CATALOG TT |67 Irving Place, New York 
ARAL TAA CEtUEeNt 


TEACHERS 


Specialists and College Professors For Professional 
Advancement and/or Relocation, Enrol! Now! A digni- 
fied, confidential, personal service. 


EDUCATORS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
1026 N.W. 22 St. Phone FR 6-7498 
Gainesville, Florida 
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in earning 45 cents 
profit on each $1 sale 
of attractive Gift Tie & 
Ribbons. Also com- 
plete line of gift 
wrapping papers. 
Write for FREE sam- 
ple brochure today. 


Oo & W GIFT TIE 
16th St., Ind., Dept. 64X 





3611 W. Indianapoiis 22, 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“No, | don’t have an appoint- 
ment. it’s just that one can 
never tell when this sort of ac- 
quaintance might be usefull’ 
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interest of Shelia and Johnny, two children 
who accidentally find a fossil. Their uncle, 
a paleontologist, supplies answers to their 
many questions about the amazing develop- 
ment of great reptiles and the appearance 
of early mammals. (15 min. Young America 
Films.) 





Yours 





fer the Asking 


Tne Tennessee Teacher’s advertisers offer 
excellent ideas for the teacher who watches 
for them. You must write directly to some 
of the firms for their material. If you use 
the convenient coupon below, your name 
will be passed on to the advertisers’ whose 
material is listed. They will send the ma- 
terial directly to you. 

147. Folders covering sight-seeing tours 
in more than 140 cities, in national parks 
and vacation areas of the 50 states, Canada 
and Mexico, and other regions of the 
Western Hemisphere. Indicate spots you 
expect to visit. (The Gray Line Associa- 
tion) 

148. Information on part-time or summer 
opportunity for good income demonstrating 
safety products to new mothers (Babee- 
Tenda Corporation). 

150. Information on escorted tours to the 
Golden West, Mexico, Metropolitan East 
and Canada, Great Northwest, the Historic 
East, and Yellowstone and the Black Hills. 
Indicate in which part of the country you 
are interested. (Continental Trailways). 

52. Sample of “Handwriting Demons,” by 
I. Ernest Newland, shows the eleven let- 
ters that cause half the illegibilities and 
suggests ways to improve handwriting. One 
copy only to a teacher, for a limited time 
only. (Noble & Noble). 

82. Sweet Set-Up shows how students or 
PTA can make money this spring for class 
trips, memorials, equipment, etc., with sale 
of pecan candies in boxes “Personalized” 
with picture of school group. (Stuckey’s, 
Inc.) 

105. Hawaii, The Aloha State is a reprint 
of an article from World Book Encyclope- 
dia. It is a colorful, 24 page up-to-date 
booklet on our 50th state. (Field Enter- 
prises, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, 
Illinois) 

122. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper suggests ways to earn 
money for group activities. (O & W Gift 
Tie). 

125. Poison Ivy Posters for classroom dis- 
play—l1” x 14” in color, illustrating and 
describing Poison Ivy, Oak and Sumac. 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. 
Indicate quantity desired. (Ivy-Dry Cor- 
poration). 

126. Project Desk Map of the United 
States, complete with Alaska and Hawaii. 
For individual work, to coordinate with 
class projects on the wall map. (Follett 
Publishing Company.) 
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May basket fun 























Here are simple, easy-to-follow 
diagrams and directions for mak- 
ing this May basket. With only 
construction paper, scissors, and 
glue, your children are sure to be 
enthralled with this little handi- 
craft project. It fits in as some- 
thing delightfully purposeful for 
seatwork ie class as a whole or 
for part of the class while the rest 








of the room is reciting. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
DIAGRAM 1—Cut construction paper 
5x9”. Measure XA, CX 114” and xD, 
XE 2%"; draw lines DA, CE; cut 
along lines. Now mark B 414” from 
‘either side; draw lines Ba, BC; fold 
along lines. Glue flaps. This is basket. 
See F: Cut paper 1 x 9” for handle. 
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Fun to make. 


Fun to give. 


DIAGRAM 2 —Fold tip desired depth. 
D1aGRAM 8 —Open basket. Glue tip. 
Glue ends of handle to inside basket. 
NOTE: Use extra sturdy glue. 















When home catching up 
loose ends, see how the satisfying 


, chewing and delicious lively flavor of 
Wrigley's EZZZZzZz> Gum help you forget the day's 
worry and pressure. The natural chewing 

helps you relax (and, aids digestion). 

























































| USE THIS COUPON I 
| State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
; Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue peor aa - i 
Chicago 1, Illinois 5 only | 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired | 
| where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. | 
148 «15052 105 122 «125 «126 
Name aa 
Subject Grade 
| School Address_____——__ i 
j City. Tennessee | 
} Enrollment: Boys Girls I 
Dn cee cae ee SS SS SS SS SS 
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BERLOC Quick-Change 
BULLETIN BOARD 






10,000 SIGNS IN ONE 
CHANGE YOUR MESSAGE IN MINUTES 
Completely packaged including metal 
file box and {50 aluminum 6" letters 
ready to install: 

STURDY ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 

. . STEELTRACTS 

Choice of baked enamel colors: Red, Blue, White, 
Green, Yellow, Black, Brown aroon 
Sa” AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY RE- 


Delivery anywhere in USA within 10 days after re- 
ceipt of order 
YOUR BERLOC IS SHIPPED COMPLETELY AS- 
SEMBLED READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE 
i BERLOC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
13623 Crenshaw Blvd., Hawthorne 32, Calif. 
TO ORDER: Send check or M. O. 25% deposit | 
Ifor C.0.D. Calif. Resid. add 4% state tax. | 
| Shipped F.0.B . Hawthorne Calif. (Weighs ) 
approx. 1% Ibs. per sq. ft.) Fill in coupon in- 
I dicating choice of size and colors. 
| CHECK SIZE: 
4 6 ft.x45”—$159.50 
10 ft.x45”—$179.50 

FILL IN COLOR CHOICE: 
Background ________ Border 
j ;Numerals MeO EEE 
*(Brown or Maroon not available for numbers) 


8 ft.x45”—$169.50 
12 ft.x45”—$199.50 


"ppsesee 

ADDRESS 
CITY 

I SIGNATURE & DATE 
Free color brochure upon request. 








ZONE __ STATE 














SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITY 


We need men or women teachers 
to show new Mothers the origi- 
nal Babee-Tenda® feed-and-play 
Safety Chair and other nation- 
ally advertised Babee-Tenda® 
Safety Products. Pleasant work 
with good income. Can be de- 
veloped into profitable summer- 
time or retirement business. Car 
necessary. Write for complete 
information to: 


R. G. MacPherson, Vice Presi- 
dent, Sales, Babee-Tenda® Corp., 


Metropolis, III. | 
TEACHERS | 


























BALTIMORE iczicy 


A nation wide service; school and college place- 
ments in teaching and administration. Write, 
telling us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 











CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 Seuth Fourth Street 


Clinton, lowa 











With the AC & 


Finding Gifted Children 


A stupy to locate the gifted children in 
the elementary schools of Tennessee was 
initiated by the Association for Childhood 
Education, with the approval of the State 
Department of Education, as a part of its 
program of work for 1958-59. As such a 


study could by no means be completed in | 


one year, it will continue to be a part of 


this organization’s study until a complete | 


study is accomplished and programs are 
planned for this group. 

It has been our aim to first, find gifted 
children in the elementary grades, and 
then study what needs to be done to help 


| develop these talents and abilities to the 
| extent of their potentialities, for the best 


advantage of the individual and society. 
Questionnaires were sent to supervising 


| teachers of 120 school systems. From these 


120 questionnaires to date, 35 or 29% 
have been returned. These reports repre- 
sented 35 typical school systems in Tennes- 
see. They included 18 counties and 17 city 
systems. The counties were some of the 
largest and some of the smallest and most 
rural. The city systems reporting ranged 


from the largest city in the state to small | 


towns and local school systems. 
These school systems represented a total 


of 180,473 children, from the latest figures | 


available, grades one through eight, with | 


ages approximately six through fifteen. 
Methods used by the local school sys- 
tems for identifying their gifted children 
were teacher observation, standardized test 
results, individual tests, opinions of parents, 
supervisors, and school psychologist. 


Margaret Pearson, Chairman, | 


Gifted Children Committee | 
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Bill KwowlTor 
Distributed by NASSTA 
“Rainy day recess.” 




















EON x Wwe: 
ON THE TOWN? 
DROP AROUND! 
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CHARCOAL BROILED 
STEAKS, CHOPS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


Nightly entertainment 
provides a gala atmosphere. 





The DINKLER- 
ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 


























WE'D LIKE TO SHOW YOU 
THE CORNERSTONE 
OF OUR NEW BUILDING 








The words carved into this durable 
Bedford Stone were carefully chosen 
and are symbolic of the purpose 
which has been the force guiding this 
organization to its place of eminence 
in the Library Binding Industry. 
Our new home is dedicated to 
preserving the written word by 
building books which endure. That’s 
why your best investment is 
Bound-to-Stay-Bound Prebound Books. 


% y 
. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
BOOKS 


**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PRESOUND 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Q UADRALINE by American Desk 


of square tubing in rugged, integral units with outstanding grouping possibilities. More leg 
freedom ...easy maintenance... large work areas. Fibre-glass seats and backs available. Send 
for complete Quadraline catalog. Illustrated front-to-back: Series 900 Combo Chair and Desk, 
Series 600 Chair Desk, Series 700 Tablet Arm Chair, Series 700-P Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Style conscious...and built to last! The neat lines 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 160 Hermitage 


Nashville 10, Tenn. 





THE UNIVERSITY 


First Term: June 9- July 15 
Second Term: July 18-August 19 


- OF MISSISSIPPI 
TUITION SUMMER SESSION 


OUT-OF-STATE 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS AIR CONDITIONED: 


National Guidance Institute Classrooms 
July 18—August 26 Library 
Dr. Harley Garrett, Director Cafeteria 


Language Workshop (Spanish) 
June July 18 Master of Education Degree 


Dr. B. |. Harrison, Director 


National Science Institute in 
Dr. George Vaughan, Director 


Business Education Workshop Two and One-Half 
June 13—June 24 ‘ ‘ 

‘ Dr. A. J. Lawrence, Chairman Summer Sessions 
rt Workshops 


it a ae? (Six semester hours credit each term) 
Mr. Andrew Morgan, Chairman 





For a copy of the Summer Session Bulletin write fo: The Director of the Summer Session University, Mississippi 








